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Literature. 


THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 


‘Twas summer day, and the morning psalm 
We sang in the church together ; 

We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 
Of the calm and joyous weather. 





to the country-seat of Count Szomyzy, if only for an hour 
or two. 


I had my effects and was ready to start, when a 
—— enly burst into the room, and fell on his knees be- 
me. 


It being always necessary to speak decidedly to a Russian, 

him to leave the room. He was not a beggar—he 
was too well dressed; not wearing the caftan and boots, but 
a decent suit of European clothing. Tears were streaming 
down his face, and he seemed sober, though he moaned pite- 
ously as he embraced my knees after the abject fashion of his 


countrymen. 

“ Noble excellency ! ous Englishman! have some 
ity on a wretch whose whole life hangs on your honourable 
ision. I swear to your grandeur that you can make a whole 

family happy or miserable by a word, one little word, illus- 


With some trouble, I drew from the man, whose language, 
in spite of his agitation, was too pure for a mujik, the sub- 
stance of his petition. His seemed to be really a hard case. 
He was a courier, having travelled Europe for years with dif- 
ferent masters, and he had a wife and children living at Na- 
ples, where he was in hopes of an en; ent in the service 
of a former employer, one of the wealthy Demidoff family. 
However, he had been recalled to Russia to give evidence in 
a law suit, and, on preparing to leave St. Petersburg, the po- 
lice, in some fit of caprice, had refused him his passport, on the 
ground that a Russian, unless noble, could not by law quit the 
empire alone. lf he had a master, well and good. If not, he 
might stop where he was. 

“ But I don’t want a servant: should not know what to do 
with one,” said I, hardly knowing how to get rid of the "7 
lar suppliant. Buta flood of words overwhelmed me. y 
protecuon was alone asked fur. Ignatius—that was the man’s 
name—was only to be nominally my retainer, and was not to 
cost me a copeck. He had money for his expenses, and only 
wanted the egis of my name. In return for this, I should have 


closed the door, the bell rang again, I shook hands with Dil- 
lon out of the window, and set! myself for the start. Off 
the train glided, amid many ejaculations on the part of the 
mujiks, who blessed themselves and invoked their saints as 
the sno! iron horse wheeled them away. The gore in- 
creased, and we were almost clear of the station. Heaven 
and earth! what is the matter ? 

It was the young attaché, without his hat, running breath- 
less along the platform, and for a moment coming breast of 
my 

“Tsay, Yates,” he called out, with a gasp, “I remember 
now. off is——” 

A scream from the engine drowned the words, and in a mo- 
ment more we darted through an archway full of steam and 
smoke, and I neither saw nor heard any more of my young 
coun This incident made little impression on me, be- 
yond giving me a laugh at Dillon’ssudden revival of memory, 
and his effort to impart to me some real or fancied facts— 
wholly immaterial, no doubt—with respect to my superb 
servitor. 

I had fully expected that the exuberant gratitude of the 
courier would die out as soon as we were well away from St. 
Petersburg, and, in fact, 1 was rather in hopes that he would 
cease the volunteer good offices, that teased as much as the 
amused. But I had reckoned wrongly. Ignatius continue 
to attend me with the same zeal and pertinacity with which 
Man Friday fulfilled the behests of Robinson Crusoe. He 
was not to be shaken off, and during that summer journey of 
brief halts and almost continuous wayfaring, he showed such 
thoughtfulness, such good temper, was so eager to please, that 
to repulse him with anything like harshness or petulance was 
im ible. He was, in truth, an admirable servant. 

arsaw at last. But we were not permitted to enter the 
station until the train had been brought to a halt, and a severe 
examination of passports and faces had taken place. The im- 
pee eae who acquitted themselves of this duty were 
un curt of speech and peremptory of ing, and 
seem: 


The slow, and sweet, and sacred strain, his undying grati , and his devoted services upon the ed ill at ease. Drums were heard beating, and bugles 

Through every bosom stealing, , journey to Vienna. He pulled out his passport for my inspec- | Sounding, in the town, and it was plain that the whole garri- 
Checked ev: ht that was light and vain, tion—or rather the “ provisional permit” that represented it | $0n must be a stir. 

And waked each holy feeling. —and I satisfied myself that Ignatius Krasoff, native of Mos-| “ What has occurred ?” 

? : cow, was really in the strait he represented himself, for across} “A conspiracy detected. Numerous arrests. A state of 
We knew by its sunny gleam how clear the document was written, “ used, comformably to siege proclaimed.” 

Was the blue sky smiling o’er us, ukase,” with the si of a high functionary. et, as 1 drove from the station to the Palatine Hotel, I saw 


And in every pause of the hymn could hear 
The wild birds’ happy chorus. 


And lo! from its haunts by cave or rill, 
With a sudden start awaking, 

A breeze came fluttering down the hill, 
Its fragrant pinions shaking. 


Through the open windows it bent its way, 

L =  iotlagna thine tant i will migh 
ike a privil ng at might stray, 
And Slee places enter. 


From niche to niche, from pow to nook, 
With a lightsome rustic flying, 

It lifted Pray ae of the Holy Book 
On the altar-cushion lying. 


It fanned the old clerk’s hoary hair, 
And the children’s bright young faces ; 
Then vanished, none knew how or where, 


Leaving its pleasant traces. 
* . * * * 
—_————_»——_——- 


THE ROLL OF MUSIC. 

“ Leaving us, Captain Yates, and so soon?’ How very much 
we shall miss you. And I, who had counted on you as one of 
my knights during the winter! You must own that you are 
a sad truant !” st = a pace, Base a kind a 
Though why she should wonder a 's e 
ayealf should get the route from St. Petersburg, it woul have 
been hard to guess. The wonder was, rather, that I should 
have been kept = so long about the embassy, under or- 
ders to report myself every morning, but my own master as to 
the disposal of my superfluous time. It was summer, and the 
Rossian capital was as empty as a capital ever is, but I had 
met with a good deal of hospitable attention. And now, un- 
der orders to start for Vienna with important despatches, I 
was paying a hasty round of farewell visits. 

Although I had been often in St. Petersburg before, I had 
only of late been introduced to the Princess Anna Sobieski, 
widow of a Polish noble, who had represented a junior branch 
of that great historic race which has given kings and martyrs 
to Poland. The old lady—whose large landed possessions, 
bequeathed by her husband, had p' d her the dubious 
compliment of an imperial command to reside in the metro- 
polis—had treated me. with much kindness, and niy first 
-. when the order to depart arrived, was to the Sobieski 
palace. 

I forget what I said, but the conversation rolled on in the 
usual common-place strain of French compliment, until the 
princess inquired if I should make any stay at Warsaw? If 
80, perhaps I would do a kind turn to an old woman who had 
few opportunities of communicating with her native : 
It was nothing—a mere toy—a bagatelle not worth the atten- 
tion of a State messenger, like ce cher capitaine, who carried 
papers the contents of which might convulse Europe—but, 
but would I take charge of a roll of manuscript music, pro- 
duced by a gifted German composer in the capital, and which 
her dear niece, enth about music as all Poles were, was 
dying to receive? Still it was a precious charge, being a loan, 
since the composer declined to publish it, and on that account 
it could not be entrusted to the care of the Russian railway 
officials. The princess added, that her brother, Count Szo- 
myzy, lived but eleven verts from Warsaw, that his castle was 
just then fall of and gaieties, and that I should be a 
welcome visitor there on the mention of her name. 

It was to the count’s only daughter, Rosalie, that this in- 
valuable roll of manuscript music was to be conveyed, and her 
aunt jestingly advised me to take good care of my heart, since 
her young relative was acknowledged to be the reigning beauty 
in the government of Warsaw. I laughed at such a warning. 
The habit of a roving life had shown me the ease with which 
impressions are effaced by absence; but I was glad to be of 
use in a way that involved no dereliction of duty. More than 
once, I had felt myself bound to refuse Polish friends some fa- 
vour which would have been discordant to the ance I 
owed to Downing Street, and I was rejoiced that the kind old 
lady had asked of me nothing that bore, however remotely, 
on polities. 

he roll of music, in a locked morocco-case, with the little 
silver key ing from it by a string, was delivered at my 
hotel by one of the princess’s chasseurs, and I placed it in my 
portmanteau, with a mental resolve to diverge from Warsaw 





I could not deny the poor man the trifling favour he asked, 
so I wrote a line to the police prefect, requesting permission 
to take him as my servant, and committed the note to Igna- 
tius, who received it with transports of joy, kissing my hand, 
and, I believe, my boots, with the exaggerated humility which 
the Russians owe to their Oriental traditions. Two hours la- 
ter, on reaching the railway terminus, sure enough, there was 
Ignatius, in his smart garb of green cloth trimmed with As- 
tracan fur, the liv: of the Demidoffs, bustling to and fro 
with the utmost activity. He hadalready secured a compart- 


ment for my especial behoof, had placed the lately published 


editions of the /noalide Russe and the Northern Bee ready for 


my , and on my arrival pounced on my cloaks, canes, 
———- with a zeal and energy which I had never seen 
fessional brotherhood. 


equalled by the best paid of his 


pro! 

It need not be imagined that the only preliminaries to start- 
pe, were the taking of tickets 
of baggage. On the contrary, the great ques- 


ing, as with us in Western Euro 
and regi 
tion under discussion was, not what could be done for the 
traveller's comfort or safety, but whether the candidate for a 
place in the train were a fit and person to be suffered 
to go atall. Those were the o 


ing by the official Tchinn. 


the times of which I speak, two hours, at the lowest com- 

putation, had to be spent at the station whence a voyager 

meant to depart, and two hours more full of vexatious cere- 

monies, tedious delays, and the peer insolence of Jacks-in- 

. The station was tull of 

scowling policemen, in uviforms of every shade—blue, ae’ 
t 


office, can scarcely be conceiv 


grey, more or less medalled and ~ of aspect, 


troublesome, venal, and suspicious. Passports were handed 
from bureau to bureau, stamped, countersigned, inspected, ca- 

i pockets tapped, travellers 
cross-questioned on every conceivable point, and an incessant 
clinking of silver and pocketing of bribes went on as an un- 


villed at; luggage was examined, 


der-current to this chorus of query and answer. 
As a cabinet m , | was exe 


as were too poor or too stingy to fee the official vampires, 


part of the imperial agents. At length the ordeal was passed 


the last rouble that could be extorted from Polish Jew or Rus- 
siap trader was secured ; the engine puffed out hoarse notes of 
ee and the people took their places, the mob of beards 

third class, and a 
few well-dressed persons entering the first and second-class 


caftans crowding the waggons of the 
carriages. 


- a to you, Yates, and I wish I were going 
too. y is better fun . ee 
served youns Dillon trom the embassy, a junior attaché with 
whom I was on very friendly terms, and who had strolled 
down to see me off. At that instant, Ignatius, who had just 
brought me some flowers and a basket of Ingrian cherries, 
posed task, and was dimly 


ven Vienna and its V 


Petersburg in the dog days. But is that your courier?” 


had scoured off on some new self-im: 
visible in the distance. The bell had rung, and the guards were 
marshalling the bewildered peasants, new as they were to 
steam and iron roads, ihto their respective cars. I hastily told 
my friend how it was that I had become the nominal master 
ot so splendidly-accoutred a retainer. , such an expla- 
nation seemed necessary, for Ignatius, with his bullion-tassel- 
led cap, morocco money-bag, and green livery trimmed with 
costly dark fur, looked more fitted to serve a royal highness 
than a mere subaltern of the F. O. 

“Ignatius Kraskoff — Kraskoff — are you quite sure that 
is the name?” asked Dillon, thoughtfully. 1 was quite 
sure. 

“Strange, how that name runsin my head! Yet I have 
not the least idea where I heard it, and I’m certain I never set 
my eyes on the feilow’s swarthy face before. A stunning ser- 
1 he seems; but, somehow, I must have heard of him be- 
fore.” 

I laughed, and remarked that all Russian names were pretty 
much alike, ending as they did in the invariable “ off,” “ vitch,” 
or “sky.” Young Dillon wasa fine generous lad; but he 
was not thought over bright, and his bad memory was a 
theme for joking at the embassy. | paid, therefore, very little 
attention to his imperfect reminiscences, while he, on the other 
hand, as some men will do, grew absorbed and silent, and 
was evidently racking his brain to identify the name that 


roper 

hageh days of the Emperor 
Nicholas, when Russia was an enormous camp, under marti- 
net discipline, and railways were looked on with no great lik- 


essenger t from the annoyances 
that fell to the lot of my fellow-travellers, especially Somb 
and 
my Fay ony were civilly returned to me, after a long delay, 
while my luggage was not disturbed by any prying on the 


no particular signs of popular commotion. There were whis- 
perings, and cautious interchange of words among the groups 
at the corners of streets, and I noticed the square Polish cap 
and jaunty Polish jacket,the wearing of which was accounted 
as half treasonable by the Ozar Nicholas, more prominent 
than usual. But of noise there was none, except the hea’ 
tramp of horse and foot, as the Russian troops swept thro 

the streets, squadrons and battalions following the battalions 
and squadrons that had gone before, as though to prove to 
the conquered race the hopelessness of resistance. 

Although fairly inured to fatigue, 1 was now somewhat 
weary, and was not sorry to reach the inn, where I counted 
on a night’s sound sleep. I had, in truth, somewhat condensed 
the first portion of my journey, that I might have time to ex- 
ecute the princess’s commission, and I was thus sleeping at 
Warsaw at a time when his excellency the ambasssdor, if he 
thought on the matter at all, imagined me to be at Wilna. 
Ignatius, on the other hand, was very fresh, and as brisk and 
attentive as ever. He whisked up and down the dirty but 
splendid marble staircase of the great hotel, busy at once with 
preparations for my supper, and with purveying for me such 
scraps of news as fell in his way. From him 1 eoaed thata 
wide-spread plot had been detected, that the police were scour- 
ing the city, and that the citadel was full of captives, some of 
whom bel to the noblest families of Poland. 

“ What will be done with them?” I asked. 
The man shrugged his shoulders. “G Englishman, 
who knows? They will be tried by court-martial, and perhaps 
some may suffer death. Those who are lucky will get oft 
with five years in a fortress, in irons, or with service against 
Schamy! in the Caucasus. Most of them will be knouted or 
sent to Siberia. Poor wretches! they are goaded to revolt, 
and then crushed.” 

“ Hush, friend,” said I, hastily, for I thought I heard a step 
and the clink of spurs in the corridor, and 1 knew what lin- 
guists the Russian officers were. “Hush! Politics are best 
left undiscussed, at any rate on this side of Cracow.” 

The caution I had just administered was entirely prompted 
by the fear that Ignatius would get himself into trouble, were 
eavesdroppers to overhear his rash remarks. Indeed, it was 
not the first time in our hurried journey that Ignatius had ut- 
tered something which, however slight, showed advanced ideas 
for a Russian of the days before the Crimean war. 

;| _ I fell asleep as soon as my head touched the pillow 





but my 
dreams were troubled and painfully vivid. The old Princess 
Sobieski, transformed into a malignant fairy, hovered inces- 
santly around my couch, waving her ivory-handled crutch- 
stick (she was lame, and carried such a prop) by way of a 
wand, and mopping and mowing at me in the wickedest ex- 
ultation, Ignatius, in a black cloak, with a stiletto in his 
right hand, glided around me like a snake, and was always on 
the point of stabbing—whom or what I know not. And Dil- 
lon, the young attaché, was frequently present, always gasp- 
ing, breathless, eager to communicate some all-important se- 
cret, but entirely unable to do more than make the most ab- 
surd grimaces. 1 think this last phase of the dream must have 
awakened me, for I awoke, laughing, the amusement predomi- 
nating over the more disagreeable impressions to which m, 











Ignatius bowed and smiled me into my earriage, the guard 








visions were calculated to give rise. I laughed again, as 
rubbed my eyes. Poor Dillo 

hatless, and gurgling for breath, at the end of the platform! 
I wonder what migh 

comm So: 


n! what a queer figure he cut, 
ty intelligence the o- lad sought to 
4 me mare’s nest, no dou 2 " ty bagh 

The soft morning light was pouring in, and the early es 
were sounding at the Russian  seotee far away. I rose, or- 
dered breakfast, and writing a suort note to Count Szomyzy, 
sent it by a mounted . Ponies and boys, equally 
unkempt, wild, and active, are always plenty in ‘oland, and 
the promise of another rouble sent off the emissary like  can- 
non-shot. In a briefer time than J had expected, the boy re- 
turned, bearing a courteous answer from the noble Polish 
landholder, ing that I would take up my quarters at the 
castle, where a triend of his sister would always be more than 
welcome, and naming five o'clock as the dinner-hour, if not 
inconvenient to myself. I determined to accept this frank in- 
vitation, the rather as 1 was anxious to see something of Po- 
lish customs and character. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
the note was open when delivered, and I sharply questioned 


the boy who had eae S- 

“ Gracious sir, the ian guard!” 

It really appeared, on further inquiry, that the guard sta- 
tioned at the gate of the city had stopped the messenger both 
on his exit and return, and that my note, like that of the count, 
had been unscrupulously opened and read by the subaltern in 

This was not a usual precaution, even during a 


230 





THE ALBION. 


May 16 








state of siege; but I was informed that private intelligence 
which had reached the authorities had induced extreme vigi- 
lance. It was rumoured thatjsome manifesto, or other docu- 
ment, of the utmost importance, and to which were appended 
the signatures of many men of high rank and influence, hostile 
to Muscovite rule, was passing from hand to hand. And every 
“plotnik” in Poland was anxious to earn promotion and re- 
ward by intercepting papers of so compromising a character. 

“ A carriage of some sort, Ignatius, to take me to the chateau. 
Then, if you will have the bill ready, and the luggage taken 
down, we can start by the express for the south, atter I get 
back again. The rest of the day will be at your own disposal, 
ot course. I dare say you have friends here who will be glad 
to see you.” 

The eleven versts of sandy road were soon performed by 
the fleet, loose-jointed Lithuanian horses, which were driven 
in a sort of wicker-work cart, covered with a pink and white 
tilt, by a wild lad in a sheepskin pelisse. 1 chatted with the 
driver, and we understood each other pretty well, considering 
that I only knew some scraps of Polish and Russian. He was, 
he told me, a noble, the son of a man who had his propert 
confiscated by the Moskov tyrants for joining Kosciusko. H 
father was a glazier, his two uncles worked in a forge, and he 
had four or five brothers and sisters. They lived very poorly, 
on cabbage soup and rye bread ; they could not read or write ; 
the one thing they knew and cared for was that they were 
Poles—Poles and nobles. 

“ Are there many like you?” 

“Gracious sir, who knows! Thousands, very likely. Per- 
haps more. I could mention a good number. We are ill off 
now, but we shall get our own again when we have chased 
away the Russians. Yes, yes, the good times will come back. 
Hoop! horses! hoop! away!” 

Presently we saw the castle, with its straggliog line of brick 
and timber buildings, large but irregular, and one prey tower 
rising over the rest of the pile, dinted and crumbling, but of 
immense solidity. 

Dashing through some slovenly plantations, where the wild- 
plum and wild-pear, the favourite trees of the Polish nation, 
overnumbered the elms and birch-trees, we reached the gate, 
and were received by a large retinue of servants and barking 
dogs. There was not one of the former who had a clean face 
or a whole coat, but I never saw men more courteous to a 
stranger than those long-haired, shabbily-clad Poles, and they 
appeared to receive their master’s guest as if he were a bene- 
factor of their own. 

I was shown into a large saloon, the decorations of which 
must once have been splendid enough. But the mirrors were 
dimmed and cracked, the marbles chipped, the gilding dull, 
and cobwebs clung to the cornices, which had been hand- 
somely carved in the old French style. The furniture was lu- 
dicrously —- according to the ordinary European stand- 
ard, but everything told of decay, and it was evident that the 
castle had been a magnificent residence some eighty or ninety 
years ago. 

There was no lack of guests. The great room was filled 

with company, and I remarked that almost every one present 
had handsome features, and a bearing at once gentle and spi- 
rited, that contrasted forcibly with the usual inmates of a St. 
Petersburg drawing-room, its flat-faced men and sallow dames. 
Most of those I saw wore the picturesque Polish dress, richly 
embroidered, and the amaranth velvet of the pelisses matched 
well with the dark hair and pale keen features of the 
wearers. 
} The count, who was much the junior of his sister, Princess 
Anna, received me with much cordiality, and presented me to 
his three sons and his daughter, Rosalie Szomyzy. I had just 
time to see that the latter was a most beautiful dark-eyed girl, 
well meriting her aunt’s eulogies, when I was put under the 
care of my host's valet, and hurried off to dress for dinner, 
which was nearly ready. 

“ Where on earth are you taking me? This is some one 
else’s room!” I ventured to remonstrate, as I was ushered 
into a long low room, uncarpeted, but provided with five or 
six beds, and where sabres and pelisses, cloaks, saddle-bags, 
and riding gear, lay strewed in heaps. 

“ Pardon, excellent sir,” said the grinning valet, as he bowed 
in deprecation of my remark—* a thousand excuses! This is 
the apartment of the bachelor lords.” 

And, to my surprise, I found that the arrangements of a 
Polish household are in some respects copied from those of 
the neighbouring Turks, and that the “ selamlik,” or men’s 
apartment, is a time-honou Sarmatian institution. How- 
ever, I had little time to meditate, but, making a hasty toilet, 
reached the saloon just before the horn sounded for din- 
ner. 

During the long and plentiful, if ill-served meal, there was 
conversation enough, but it was mostly in Polish, or in the 
colloquial Latin which the natives of Poland and Hungary— 
or the higher classes of them—speak with as much rapid 
fluency as their own tongues. To judge by the tones of the 
speakers, the talk was rather sad than gay, and by the con- 
stant recurrence of the words “ Warsaw” and “ Moskov,” I 
gleaned that the state of siege was frequently mentioned. I 
saw visible signs of emotion, quivering nostrils, eyes bright 
with anger or scorn, and heard more than one gentle voice 
tremble, though not with fear, in uttering the hateful name of 
the Russian oppressor. 

Whenever I spoke, either in French or German, I received 
a courteous reply and the old count and one of his sons fre- 

te 





mat twice ped = honour of giving = ~~ By Rosalie 
zomyzy. It was during a in the ex Magyar 
waltz, as we stood ther wie 6 huge battered picture in 
a few | dimmed gold, and we sul - was Watteau’s 
version of Arcadia, with hooped y-rouged shepherd- 
esses, that the count passed, and whispered something to his 
ee I saw the beautiful girl’s flushed cheek grow sud- 
denly pale, and then redden again, as she asked me, with some 
embarrassment, “Whether her aunt Sobieski had not—had 
not requested me to deliver some trifle—a present—on her 
part to Rosalie Szomyzy ?” 

The question was a very natural one; the only puzzle to me 
was the evident and apparently causeless emotion of the fair 
8) er. Nieces might be very fond of their aunts, but why 

ey should be thus agitated at receiving a token of their affec- 
tion, was incomprehensible. 

“ Certainly,” said I, with a smile ; “ not that I am the bearer 
of any remarkable treasure. A roll of music, on which the 
princess seemed to set great store——” 

I broke off abruptly, for at that moment a faint, far-distant 
sound, hardly audible to the most attentive ear, reached me. 
The clank of cavalry advancing at a rapid pace! It was im- 
possible for an old soldier to mistake the peculiar jingle of sword 
and stirrup, and the deep beat of many hoofs striking the 
ground in unison. But at the same instant the music 
poured forth its maddening strains with fresh spirit, and the 
sounds I had heard were drowned by the —- 

“ This—this roll of music, captain; I am so longing to see 
it. My dear, good aunt! Have you it here?” 

oiselle Rosalie’s sweet voice trembled as she pro- 
nounced these common-place words; she tried to smile, but 
her lips quivered, her eye were full of tears; I saw her father, 
under the shadow of a pillar, watching her keenly and anx- 
iously from a distance. 

eee are ill—the heat of the weather, 
an aa 
“No, no, I am quite well. It was only a - —. I 
was impatient to see my aunt's gift, that was all,” sai | 
pretty partner, hurriedly. Now, it so bappened that the 
in question was in the room ; I never liked to let the d es 
out of my sight, and I had hidden in a corner of the dancing- 
room the official bag which contained them, side by side wit 
the morocco-case that held the princess’s precious music. We 
were within a few yards of the nook where these objects lay, 
and I at once stepped forward to pick up the morocco-case, 
and placed it in the hands of its fair owner, saying lightly as 
— so, “ 1 am sure Princess Anna would be gratified could 

e see——” 

When a man, gliding like a serpent along the wall, darted 
forward, and rudely snatched the packet! A scream broke 
from my partner’s lips, and I grasped the intruder by the arm, 
but recoiled, less from the pistol which was presented at my 
— than in sheer surprise. 

oe us iad 

“ Ay, captain,” said the courier, whose shrewd face wore a 
look of irrepressible triumph. “ Ay, captain, us, your 
worship’s poor servant. But the tables areturned now.” 

At the same moment there was a great clash of weapons and 
a wild outcry of voices, and a servant of the count’s, bleeding 
from a sabre-cut, rushed groaning in, and fell at his master’s 
feet. The music came to an abrupt stop, and the dancers 
crowded together like a bevy of frightened wild-fowl. Then 
followed the tramp of booted feet, and the saloon was sud- 
denly filled by Russian soldiers, their swords flashing in the 
light of the lustres and lamps. The officer in command gave 
some brief orders, and in a moment every one of the male 
guests was secured. So quickly was the work done, that re- 
sistance was impossible, even had there been a fair chance of 
——s force by force. As it was, the d ns had an easy 
task, and while some of them held their ed pistols to our 
foreheads, their comrades were binding our wrists tightly to- 
— with thongs or cords. Only one person, so far as I 

ow, was hurt during the onslaught, and this was the servant 
I have spoken of, and who had been sabred in a futile attempt 
at giving the alarm. 

“Tama British officer, sir, and you will have to answer for this 
outrage,” said I to the Russian major, as he passed me, stolid 
and smiling, as if the sobs and cries of the terrified women, 
and the indignant remonstrances of the captives, had been 
soothing to his ear. 

The major made no reply, but taking the roll of music, in 
its morocco-case, which Ignatius obsequiously proffered, burst 
the box open with the point of his cavalry sword, and deli- 
berately opened and spread out—not a roll uf music, but a 
closely-written document, to which were appended a great 
number of signatures. The Russian’s yellow moustaches ac- 
tually appeared to bristle, like those of a cat springing on its 
prey, as his cold blue eyes fell on this paper. 

“At last, Polish dogs, I have you in my clutch !” he shouted, 
as he slapped the manuscript with heavy hand; “ the 
council of war will make short work with your rebellious 
lives, for here is the proof of your conspiracy.” 

“ Which this noble English seigneur has brought from St. 
Petersburg, like an - that knows not what he wang Rag the 
pack-saddie,” said Ignatius, my precious courier, who now 
stood revealed in his true colours as a hypocrite of the first 
water. 

An appalling scene followed. As the prisoners were dragged 
away, their wives, sisters, daughters, clung to them with tears 
and shrieks, believing they were to be led off to immediate 





quently and Pe ly addressed me; but I felt how that 
there was a freemasonry among the company from which I 
was excluded. They were kind and affable, but I was not 
one of themselves, and they were too deeply interested in one 
subject to have ears and tongues for casual conversation. 

“ A political gathering!” said I to myself, and felt some- 
what uncomfortable. My favour at head-quarters depended, 
1 well knew, on my keeping up a strict neutrality, and I con- 
gratulated myself that my stay under Count ——- roof 
would be but brief. And : yet, with all my prudence, I could 
not but sympathise with the — high-spirited men and 
graceful women around me, and I sighed as I remembered the 
melancholy failure that had for many years attended every 
effort of a race so gifted and so unfortunate. 

After the heady Hungarian wine had been succeeded by cof- 


fee, we all rose from table, and returned to the saloon into | 


which I had first entered, and where a band of motley musi- 
cians had already begun to tune their instruments. Often as 
I had heard of the passionate Polish taste for music and dan- 
cing, I had never till then realised the eager delight with which 
those present took their places, whirling round in the quick 
movements of the dance as if bewitched by the tune. Polkas 
and mazurkas, the national dances, and the wild, swift Mag- 
yar waltz, kept us all well employed. The woes of Poland 
were forgotten for a time, I believe, in the physical toil and 
excitement of the scene, and the flashing eyes and flushed 
cheeks of those around me told how dear the amusement 
‘Was to their nervous and e: natures. 

The ball had gone on above aa hour, and J, as a stranger, 


butchery, and the poor ladies were driven back, often with 
unfeeling violence, by the Russian soldiers. 

But no pillage of the castle took place, the troops being of 
a ee corps, and the officer too great a mar- 
tinet to bey orders. 

Tied two and two, we were placed in country carts and 
driven off under escort to the citadel of Warsaw ; and it was 
only by using the name of the Queen of England, and re- 
peatedly urging my position of a State —— lcould 
persuade the Muscovites to let the Foreign despatches 
accompany me. In the citadel of Warsaw I spent four-and- 
twenty miserable hours, my mind torn by regrets for the 
kindly and gentle people who had so lately broken bread with 





me, and whose fate was now so disastrous, and distracted a 
ew forebodings as to my own future. True, I was safe 
rom bullet or scourge, from Siberia or death. But a long de- | 
tention, coupled “with the non-delivery of the despatches, | 
would be ruin to my pi ts in life. : 
After a time I was tted to a private interview with the 
viceroy, and to my great joy and surprise was informed that | 
I was free to depart. ¥en 
“ My courier had explained,” the prince said, with a polite 
smile of dismissal, “ the little ruse of which I had been the | 
victim. There was no reason longer to impede my journey.” 
It cost me twenty-six pounds sterling, out of my own pocket, 
to hire an extra train; bat I did not grumble, as it enabled 


a reprimand. ex- 
act fate of the other captives I never knew, but I believe that 





they were not yery severely punished, since, by a lucky acci- 


= —<— 
dent, they had not had time to affix their signatures to thow 
already attached to the manifesto which Princess Anna hag 
hoodwinked me into ing to her brother's house, an 
ee wes 0 eeenent ing its subscribers to a genenj 
revolt. 

Years afterwards, at Lisbon, where Dillon was first attaché 
the latter told me that the words he had vainly attempted y 
baw! in my ears as the train swept me past the p 
com; this friendly warning : 

“Ignatius Kraskoff is a notorious spy of the police!’ 

In which capacity, and in consequence of my inti a 
the Sobieski palace, that pink and paragon of good travelling 
servants had been instructed to attach himself to me. 

—_ 


A BISHOP CLASSIFIED. 

Review of a Memoir of the late Bishop of London, by his Son, 

This is a refined and creditable memoir of a man whow 
character, very uninteresting in youth, and never, perhaps, pe. 
culiarly fascinating, yet beers oe 4 into one of unusual practi. 
cal force, and became powerful almost in exact proportion 4s 
it filled with the details of public business. Bishop Blomfiej 
was a really great and worthy—though by no means libera|~ 
ecclesiastical institution, but he had nct the art, at any time ip 
his life, of so impressing himself on his speeches or writings s 
to give us the intimate sense of being in personal communiog 
with a real individual man. He was an energy of much power, 
but he always produced the impression of an executive, rather 
than a deliberative, officer of the Church—a man who took his 
departure from a level of fixed ideas which he had neve 
probed or mastered for himself. There is a permanent sens 
in reading his letters, and charges, and speeches, of d 
with an intellect with a false bottom to it, below which we 
never get; and this we mean not from any indication of in. 
sincerity, for he is sincere and straightforward enough, 
from a sort of conventional tone which all his notions have, 
especially if you seem to be getting at all near their roots 
The further we penetrate downwards, the more do we hear 
the ring of an artificial bottom which is not of the living sub. 
stance of his own experience. The farther his convictions are 
from their sources or roots, the more of Dr. Blomfield do they 
seem to have in them; for they gather some of his indivi. 
duality in the prompt emphasis of their final delivery ; but the 
more he attempts to unravel them, the deeper does Dr. Blom. 
field sink into a kind of paste-invellect, cemented together out 
of the floating ideas of the eighteenth century. There is the 
same flavour of fluent half-reality (though, of course, more 
culture) in the substratum of his much admired oratory that 
there is in much of the rhetoric of the elder United State 
rhetoricians, and we were not at all surprised to find it stated 
that the late Daniel Webster thought, “in dignity of manner 
and weight of matter,no speaker in Great Britain equal to the 
Bishop of London.” Impregnate freely conservative formule 
with moral platitudes, and you get the ideal, though now ex- 
tinct, style of the old United States Senate—and this, wielded 
with the vigour of a practical man and a ready opponent, is 
the very substance of the late Bishop of London's oratory. 

Charles James Blomfield determined to be a bishop when 
he was still a schoolboy, and he was not only eventually sue- 
cessful at the early age of thirty-seven, but we may almost say 
that he was never anything but a bishop. “ At college,” says 
Chief Baron Pollock, “I never heard him originate or repeat 
an expression which, as a Bishop, he could wish unsaid; and 
though he largely contributed to the vivacity of every party 
where he was present, and was the author of many witty and 
smart sayings, which were handed about, he never forgot the 
decorum that belonged to the path of life he had already 
chosen.” Of the witty and smart sayings we do not hear 
much—unless calling Dr. Valpy “ Vealpye” be one—thovgh 
undoubtedly in maturer iife he occasionally shows a dry hu- 
mour of his own, but of the Cecorum we have enough and to 
spare in his earlier letters and communications. He had, too, 
in early life, probably a good deal more anxious eye to the 
main chance than strikes us after he had achieved success. 
Disinterested enough as a bishop, he evidently did not think 
little of preferment while still on the lower steps of the ascent. 
He writes gravely to his father, after an interview with Lord 
Bristol, in which his lordship spoke of his desire to promote 
Mr. Blomfield’s advancement in the Church—* he particularly 
mentioned that a living of the value just mentioned was not 
such as he should think himself bound to offer me, but that J 
was entitled to choose of the best at his di We had a good 
deal of conversation upon literary general subjects, and 
I was very much pleased by his turn of thinking and expres- 
sion.” No doubt he was. That turn of thinking and expres 
sion which entitles us to “ choose of the best” at a rich patron's 
disposal is very pleasing to man; and Mr. Blomfield appears 
to have been quite as well pleased by his mode of acting. 
Lord Bristol gave him in 1810, his first living at 
in which (there was no parsonage house) he was net required 
to reside ; his second mure valuable ferment, to the bene- 
fices of Great and Little Chesterford, in 1817; in 1819, he 
“called his brother-in-law, Lord Liverpool's, attention” to Mr. 
Blomfield, which lted in his obtaining the rich London 
living of eo, with which he was allowed to retain 
his late hving at Chesterford—and here he was on the recog- 
nized threshold of the episcopacy. His early taste for editing 
schylus’s plays with the heavy scholarship of that era—of 
a Pe passion for Zschylus there is no trace—was in it- 
self a kind of foreshadowing of ~ mone me dignity. And when- 
ever he published, it was in the tone of a future bishop. Speak- 
ing of t in 1815, when he was but twenty-nine, he anti- 
ci with distinguished success the tone of the 
“ We may still hope, if not to build up the breach which has 
been made in the unity of the Church, at least to stop the 
pry dy. of disunion. It is not yet too late for us to 
put fresh incense in owr censers and to stand between the dead 
and the living. If,” he adds, “there be any circumstance cal- 
culated to give additional importance to these considerations, 
it is the awful complexion of the times in which we live. 
The man who wrote thus as a y beneficed clergyman had 
clearly the sense of an e destiny ; the thought is 
clothed in baggy lawn, has, besides, a kind of verbal de- 
corum which suggests the apron and dropsy. The only event 
of his earlier career which has a personal interest and reality 
about it, is the genuine grief which the death of his brother 
Edward elicits from him. 

But Mr. Blomfield no sooner began to be really important 
than he ceased to a extent to seem ostentatiously 30. 
Even in his Bi iving he made his practical power 
felt, and was noted his thorough knowledge of 
his populous parish. D the severe winter of 1822-3, 
when the people were relieved ially in proportion to the 
size of their families, Dr. Blomfield’s quick eye discerned the 
same children’s faces On more than one storey of the same 
house, and on in the matter he found that they 
were let down in a from window to window as he de- 
scended the stairs, This is a specimen of the alacrity of Dr. 
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flomfield’s 
after about 
he was long loved and r ed for his th org 
tion of the charities and other clerical duties. He was made 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Archdeacon of 
Colchester before this higher promotion. 

He was still, however, by no means inattentive to his own 
interests. The bishopric of Chester would have been a de- 
scent in income from the rich London — and accordingly 
he obtained permission to hold the latter in di 
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Bishopsgate (whence, 
ur years, he was promoted to the see of Chester) that 
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I accordingly went to Muller’s lodgings a little before eight 
evening, and he conducted me to the room in which his 
corps used to hold their “ Kneipe ;” it was a large, handsome 
apartment in one of the principal Restaurations, exclusivel 
kept for the use of members of the corps. We there foun 
about a dozen men already assembled, and nearly as many 
more by in by twos and threes shortly afterwards. We 
all supped together, and as soon as our meal was finished, the 
serious business of the evening, that is to say, the beer-drink- 





But the more responsible and practical his duty, the better, on 
the whole, he performed it; and certainly, after his trans- 
jation to London, when he became absorbed in his 
work of civilizing the metropolis, so far as the multipli- 
cation of churches and clergymen in the wild districts would 
do it, there is much less trace of the self-sufficiency and osten- 
tation of his youthful style. Probably he was not very ee 
lar in his first see where he introduced notions of Church dis- 
cipline and a respect for the rubrics, for which his diocese was 
not prepared, with an authoritative manner not very pleasant 
to read of. But something must be allowed for the first flush 
of episcopal dignity. He had changed his views since his 
early days upon Catholic emancipation, frem the Liberal views 
which were in favour with the Whig set, to the more Conser- 
yative clerical timidities which a ag oy to his cha- 
racter, and on entering the House of Lords he defended his 

ition with a fluent dignity which produced some sensation. 
Pre entry in his diary is characteristic :—“ April 21, 1825. 
Presented petition for congregation ot Dissenters ; spoke on 
it, and was well heard. I humbly pray that Almighty God 
will subdue in me all love of the applause of men, all conceit 
of my own strength or wisdom; all trust in my*own good- 
ness. . O Lord, to Thee be ascribed all the praise and 
honour and glory by us, Thy sinful, weak, unworthy crea- 
tures.” The first prayer is sensible enough, but whether, 
speaking reverently, the “praise, honour, and glory” of the 
Bishop of London’s speech against the Catholics was in any 
respect whatever an object to Him in whose favour the 
Bishop was so pious as to resign it, is, we think, more than 
dubious. 

The Bishop of London is best and greatest in the gigantic 
practical labours of his London diocese. Few men could have 
entered into so vast a task with so strong a spirit, or have dis- 
charged it with so great a success. To build and endow fifty 
new churches in the criminal wildernesses of the metropolis, 
by appeals to private generosity alone, was an enterprise be- 
fore which any other man would have quailed; and yet he 
joiaed with it heavy labours in the ecclesiastical commission, 
of which he was so much the soul, that Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt used to say, “Till Blomfield comes we all sit and 
mend our pens, and talk about the weather.” Sydney Smith, 
indeed, called the commission “ The Bishop of London, with 
some watery dilutions,” and ascribed its dangerous activity to 
the Bishop’s “ ungovernable passian for business.” So great 
was his early London reputation for spontaneous energy in 
assailing practical abuses, that when, bitten by a dog, he wrote 
to excuse himself from a dinner party, saying that a dog had 
rushed out of the crowd and bitten him, Sydney Smith, who 
was present, is said to have remarked, “ I should like to hear 
the dog’s account of the story.” 

Asa practical ecclesiastical reformer and philanthropist, 
few were ever more generous, and none, probably, more ener- 
getic than the Bishop of London. As a teacher of doctrine 
aud administrator of ritual discipline Dr. Blomfield was much 
jess successful. Without fundamental principles himself,— 
with an ingrained conservatism, and love of compromise 
where conservatism seemed likely to fail—the position he 
took, or failed to take, in the ritualistic controversy conse- 
quent on the Romanizing movement was often so hesitating 
as to be really ridiculous. His mind was incapable of p- 
ing, in all their breadth, either Dr. Newman's priaciples or 
any which he might have opposed to them; and his position, 
when, after recommending a strict adherence to the rubrics, 
he found that he had only stimulated Romanizing eccentrici- 
ties, was as deplorable as the hen’s when she sees her brood 
of ducklings take to the water. His moralizing and pastoral 
letters to friends in weak health, or friends in grief, whom he 
thought on that account proper subjects for feeble and rather 
impertinent moralities, are the worst of his didactic writings 
—which are all bad. A schoolboy in his old parish at Ches- 
terford, being asked what the catechism meant by speaking of 
his “succouring” his father and mother, replied, “ fiving on 
‘em milk ;” and of this nature was Bishop Bh ’s spiri 
tual succour—not, moreover, healthy country milk, but blue 
metropolitan milk. As an ecclesiastic, he was thoroughly real 
only when he came to business. 

On the whole, we lay down this well-edited memoir with a 
confirmed impression that the late Bishop of London was in- 
trinsically a formalist, but, like many formalists, seemed to 
reserve for masterly practical work a power which he did not 
spend on realizing for himself the inner truths of life. Asa 
man of business, he was prompt, large, and lucid-minded, and 
therefore habitually aggressive on al N i s. He was 
without proper intellectual power, and therefore, touching the 
foundations of faith, timid, compromising and conservative. 
Great in transactions, destitute of the intellectual faculty, he 
was able to serve the Church of England nobly, far from able 
to steer her course. We may be thankful that he has been 
succeeded by a a: who, if his inferior in practical states- 
manship, is indefinitely his superior in i t into the intel- 
lectual and spiritual necessities of our own day.—Spectator. 

—_o 
MY 


FIRST DUEL. 

Yes, I was going to fight a duel. Not that there was an 
necessity for me to fight, far from it, for I had quarrelled wit 
no one. No, I was going to fight, with a man whom I had only 
seen once before, for the mere pleasure of fighting. 

This will, I have no doubt, sound curious to English ears, 
but the facts of the case were as follows: I was at that time 
(some five or six years ago) studying at a German university ; 
and was, of course, intimate with a considerable number of 
the students, whose countless duels I was very fond of wit- 
nessing. One day, as I was walking home with one of them, 
Muller by name, from the fighting ground, he suddenly said 
to me: 

“I say, Albion,” (Albion was my nickname among the stu- 
dents), “I say, Albion, you ought to fight once, too; you will 
hever get quite behind the scenes of German student life, un- 
less you do so.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think that I should like to fight once, 
just to see’ what my sensations would be like. I wonder whe- 
ther I should feel afraid or not?” 

“Then you will do so?” he said. 

“Yes, I think I will,” I replied; “ but I have no quarrel with 
anybody.” 

“ Never mind about that,” said he. “I will arran - 
thing for you, come to our Kneipe this evening, an 8 





great | seen 


~ | where no man can be hurt, yet 


ing, Co ed. I am afraid to say how much Bavarian beer 
was disposed of—we all drank like fishes ; the more we drank, 
the thirstier we seemed to get: in fact, no one who has not 
Students drink beer, can form any adequate idea 
of the quantity they consume. Bavarian beer, is of course, 
not nearly so strong as the English beer; but is still a very 
ble drink ; and tastes much like pale ale. About eleven 
o'clock, Muller said to me: 
“Come, let us go and take a turn in the street, we shall not 
be many minutes finding you a man.” 

We went out, and in the Market Place found a number of 
students belonging to various corps walking about, all of 
whom, as my companion informed me, were looking for op- 
ye to challenge some one, or force some one to chal- 
enge them. 


“ We shall very soon be suited,” said he. 
“We!” I said, “ are you going to quarrel, too” 
“ Yes,” he answered carelessly. “ may as well do so now 
Iam here. Ah! there is a man to whom I should like to say 
a few words.” 
We stopped opposite to the man whom Muller had pointed 
out, and to whom he said, after politely taking off his cap: 
“ I beg your pardon ; but you look amazingly stupid.” 
The person thus addressed, bowed in his turn, told Muller 
that he should hear from him, and was passing on, when 
Muller said : ‘ 
“ Now do not be in such a hurry, for I should like to intro- 
duce my friend here to one of = men.” 

He stared, for he saw that f was an Englishman; but an- 
swered : 
“If you will wait here for two minutes, I will bring you 
several, and then ee can take your choice.” 
He left us, and I said to Muller : 
“Show me which man you think will do for me, for I do 
not know how they can fight, and then I suppose the right 
thing will be for me to call hin a fool at once.’ 
“ No, no,” he answered ; “that is not necessary, the fellow 
will know sag | well what you want; a simple introduc- 
tion is sufficient. Ah! here they are.” 
He selected one of the new arrivals, to whom he introduced 
me as Mr. Jones, of London. 
We bowed to each other, and the ceremony of quarrelling 
was complete; so Muller and I returned to the Kneipe. As 
soon as we entered, we were assailed with a volley .of ques- 
tions as to where we had been, and what we had n 
doing. 
“Oh! nothing particular,” answered Muller, “our English 
friend here wants to fight, and so I have been out with him to 
select an opponent.” 
“ What! do you intend to fight, Englishman ?” said the se- 
nior of the corps, as he shook me heartily by the hand; “ that 
is right, old fefow. I am going to fight the day after to-mor- 
row, so are several more of us, and your little affair can come 
off at the same time. Well done, Albion, I looks towards you.” 
And he poured about a pint and a quarter of beer down his 
capacious throat. 

likewise bowed, then refilled my pipe, and sat down again 

with the res‘ to finish the remainder of the evening, and what 
beer was left in the cask, for they said it would be a pity to 
let it stand till morning, as it might get flat. We separated 
about midnight. I went home feeling like an incipient hero, 
and very naturally dreamt of nothing but carte and tierce all 
that night, and if only half the number of duels in which I 
imagined myself e had really come to , 1 might 
well have called myself the hero of a hundred fights. When 
I awoke the next morning 1 must confess that I did not feel 
quite comfortable ; I had, when watching the students’ duels, 
seen cheeks laid open, heads badly cut, and noses slit, and 
now I was going to expose myself to the very same thing ; 
perhaps I should return to England with a scar right across 
my face, and then what would the Governorsay? lremained 
in a very uncomfortable state all that day, for although I was 
by no means a despicable opponent in the fencing-room, 
could not tell what my sen- 
sations might be when I found myself without a helmet, facing 
an opponent armed with a sword a yard long and as sharp as 
a razor. However, I was in for it; there was no ble wa 
of escape, so I con my fidgety state as well as I could, 
but still could not keep down unpleasant thoughts of gashed 
faces, and the consequent sewing up with needles and red silk, 
which constantly came into my head. At supper, too, that 
evening, I came in for a deal of chaff, not exactly calcu- 
lated to inspire me with additional confidence; one man, 
while examining the bill of fare before ordering his supper re- 


marked : 

“ Hm, bifsteck,—no, not to-day; an Englishman is going to 
be slaughtered to-morrow, so we shall have real English bif- 
steck then, shall we not, Albion?” 

Another drew my attention to some cutlets on his plate, 
and asked how many similar ones could be cut out for me, 
for he said he had just made a bet upon the subject; and on 
finding me unable to give him the requisite information, re- 
marked, “ Well, never mind, we shall see to-morrow.” Fre- 
quent allusions were also made to mince-meat, sausages, Xc., 
ull the senior kindly put an end to the chaff by calling to me 
from the top of the table, “ Never mind what they say, Albion ; 
if you fight in earnest as well as you do in the fencing-room, 
none of those fellows who are chaffing you so could touch 
you; I know the man with whom you are going to fight; 
you are at least as good a swordsman as he; I will be your 
second myself, and if you only do as I tell you all will be 


ight.” 
me afier supper he left the room, to see our opponents, ard 
make the arrangements with them ; and during his ab- 


anxious glances to- 


sence I really could not help casti 
rown open, and he re- 


wards the door, which was presently 
appeared. 
‘: All right,” he said; “to-morrow morning at eleven 
o’clock, at the usual place; the others will bring the doctor 
with them.” 
The doctor! who to-morrow would perhaps have to try to 
reunite, by means of needles and thread (or rather silk), the 
dissevered halves of my countenance. So said my fears and 
seme of my friends; but I determined to banish all dis- 
agreeable thoughts, expressed myself perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangements, and took a long draught of to conceal 
my—delight. I rose the next morning about the usual time, 
after having a rather restless night, dressed myself in 


the darkest clothes I had, in order that the blood—if any were 





d 
We shall be sure to pick up a man for you in the Market 








a hurried breakfast proceeded to the Kneipe, from whence we 


were to drive to the scene of action. Arrived there, I found 
almost the whole of the corps assembled, endeavouring to pass 
aa | the time with the aid of pipes and beer. 

Mi. allo,” I said, “are you fellows all going to cut lectures 


“Yes, old boy,” they said, “to be sure we are; we are all 
= * to = ou fight.” 
“But,” I replied, “as it is my first i i 
should like as few spectators — eieecuends 
“ Nonsense,” was the answer; “ you kuaow that there are 
thirty or forty to look on at every fight, and there will be 
double that number to-day, for every one knows that you 
are going out, and we never saw an Englishman fight before.” 
This I did not like at all; but I knew that nothing I could 
say would make them stay at home, so, as it was now barely 
ten and we were not to set off till half-past, I lighted a cigar, 
ordered some beer and tried to persuade myself that I felt 
——s comfortable. The conversation was of a violent and 
decidedly Sanguinary nature, consisting almost entirely of re- 
miniscences of duels in which one or both of the combatants 
had been punished with unusual severity, and the Senior re- 
lated to me, with great glee, how he had on one occasion cut 
his opponents nose completely off! The vehicle drove up 
punctually at half-past ten; as many of us as could find room 
got in, and in about twenty minutes we arrived at the ground, 
where we found the other party and the surgeon. The Se- 
nior—a splendid swordsman—was the first to engage ; and 
after & very spirited and scientific combat of about ten min- 
utes’ duration, put his opponent hors de combat by cutting his 
left cheek quite through. The surgeon immediately sewed 
up the ash, and the wounded hero was taken home, to amuse 
himsel for the next three or four days with making iced ap- 
plications to his cheek, and living upon soup, being, of course, 
most strictly forbidden either to smoke or to touch any beer, 
which prohibition is about the severest punishment in the 
world for a German student. As soon as he had left the spot, 
Muller came towards me, and said, “ Now then, old fellow, 
f° and get bandaged, your turn comes next.” I therefore fol- 
owed him to the room where the duelists were bandaged, 
stripped to the waist, and was immediately dressed in a coarse 
linen shirt; a glove made of double leather, with a quantity 
of thin steel chain between the two thicknesses, intended to 
protect the hand and wrist, was put upon my right hand, and 
over that a sort of sleeve about an inch in thickness, formed 
of innumerable layers of silk, was drawn upon my arm, reach- 
ing from the wrist quite up to the shoulder. Over this again, a 
sort of rope, made of old silk stockings twisted, ran all alon 
the outside of my arm, which was thus completely protected: 
A thick pad was then tied over the axillary artery, a long 
bandage wound round my throat, and a pair of “ Paukhosen,” 
things something like cricket-pads, but reaching nearly up to 
the heart, strapped on. My toilet was now complete, the head 
and the upper part of the chest only being exposed. My an- 
tagonist was ready about the same time, the usual formalities 
were gone through and we faced each other. With a passin 
thought of what the consternation of the “ Governor” woul 
be, could he but see me at this moment, I put myself into po- 
sition; my adversary did the same; the seconds shouted 
“Los!” or “Go it!” and at it we went, hammer and tongs, 
with an energy worthy of a better cause. ‘To my sur- 
prise and cation, any nervousness which I might have 
felt before had now entirely vanished ; I felt as cool and col- 
lected as if 1 were only practising in the fencing-room, but et 
the same time there was an excitement which I had never 
felt when using blunted weapons. When we had been fight- 
ing for about five minutes, I suddenly felt a sharp slap on the 
left cheek, and found that [ had not completely ed a vici- 
ous horizontal cut in carte, and that the flat o te | enemy’s 
blade had struck me in the face, just drawing blood from the 
cheek. An appeal was of course eae the opposite second, 
and his claim of first blood was allowed. 
We all paused for a few moments to recover breath and re- 
fresh ourselves with a glass of wine; during which pause my 
second whispered to me, “ If he tries that cut again, and I feel 
sure that he will, return high tierce as quickly as possible.” 
(This, by the by, is considered quite fair). 
I watched for this cut, which he soon did try n; asl 
had been told, I returned high tierce as quickly as I could; a 
large lock of my adversary’s hair fell to the ground, and in a 
moment his face was covered with blood. I given him a 
smart cut on the top of the head—a cut perhaps four inches 
in length, which was, however, not severe enough to prevent 
his continuing the fight, and so we fought om for some time. 
but without touching each other again, till the referee warned 
us that the time, which was limited to a quarter of an hour, 
was expired. We then shook hands, resumed our ordinary 
habiliments, and, after my opponents wound had been sewn 
up by the doctor, left the ground on the best of terms. Thus 
ended my first duel; but I found the excitement of fighting so 
very pleasant, that I said to myself as we left the und. 
“Th fight again as often as I can.” And I did. I joined 
the corps that evening, and in course of time became one of 
the seniors. 





A CHAPTER ON NOTABLES. 
(Concluded.) 


An occasional visit to London has sometimes a very salu- 
tary effect upon our provincial notables. Tired of the aduia- 
tion and the hom: to which they are daily accustomed, 
they venture forth from the scene of their ness, and hurry 
up to the metropolis, expecting to do as Cesar did—to come, 
to see, and to conquer. But somehow London is not easily 
conquered, either by foreign invader or provincial notable 
There is something imperturbable and unimpressible in the 
flow of the great tide of metropolitan life ; and the stream on 
which they embark takes no more note of their existence than 
the Oronoco does of the bark canoe of the Indian floating on 
its bosom. They look around them in surprise; they begin 
almost to question their personal identity, and to suspect that 
their notability has been disguised under some dire metamor- 
phosis. The poor old woman of the Scottish song, who woke 
up from her drunken slumbers, and found h like Sam- 
son, shorn of her golden locks, exclaimed in wonder and sur- 
prise—* This is nome!” Some such feeling springs up in the 
mind of our provincial notable, as he is hustled and pushed 
aside by the crowds who throng our streets, and who treat 
him with as little ceremony asif he were a nobody, like them- 
selyes, No respectful salutation greets him ; no language of 
flattery drops softly on his ear; no one yields to him the pas 
de précédence. At first he stares with surprise, and then he be- 
gins to mediate on the ig of the prof vulgus by 
whom he is surrounded. Some such thoughts spring up in 
his mind on witnessing the homage paid to some metropolitan 
notable, far inferior, as he thinks, to himself, as in that of 
Goldsmith on the occasion we are about to relate. It hap- 








spilt—might show as little as possible upon them ; and after 


pened once that poor Goldie, in passing through Leicester- 
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square on his way to dine with Sir Joshua Reynolds, was at- 7 
tracted by a crowd, who were cheering or hooting some painted | tur I never saw afore or sinsyne. We had oor dish o’ tea, and 
foreign women standing at the window of one of the hotels. | syne cum the toddy; and oh, sirs, hoo the cratur improved 


Burke, on his way to the same place, observed Goldsmith in | after th 


e second tumbler! Sic stories as he tauld, and sic 
the crowd, and divined, by the expression of his face, | what |sangs as he sung. I thocht I wad burst; I could harely sit on 
was passing in his mind. On reaching Sir Joshua’s he told 


my chair. He kent mair aboot oor ain brave toon than I did 
the guests what he had seen, and promised to afford them a | mysel, that was born and bred in it; and he kent a’ aboot my 
little amusement at Goldsmith’s expense. On the arrival of| public acts; and he tickled my lugs wi’ sic phrasin’ that 
the latter, he received him very coldly, and affected to be dis- 


thocht he wad mak’ me a year! at least. It was yes basemen 
pleased with him. Goldsmith pressed him to know the rea- 


politeness for me to speer for the queen. The _* 
son, when Burke said—* What did you mean by saying aloud, | at me wi’ a funny leer. ‘Ye canna see Charlotte the nicht, 
‘What fools these people are to be staring at these painted 


provost,’ says he; ‘this has been the washin’ day, and she’s a 
Jezebels, when they have such a remarkable man as myself in | wee bit camstrary i’ the og om Igaed him a kind o’ respect- 
the midst of them!” Poor Goldsmith blushed, and stam-| fu’ wink back again, to let him ken that I kent a’ aboot the 
mered out—' I know that some such thought passed through | washin’ day, bein’ a married man mysel’; and syne he in- 
my mind, but I did not know that I had expressed it aloud.’ | sisted on me singin’ ‘ Jenny dang the Weaver.’ I have onlya 
Now we introduce this story, not because we approve of | confused idea o’ what happened after that ; but I mind teach- 
Burke’s conduct, for our sympathies are altogether with his | ing him to dance Bobbit the Bowster, and somehow, when I 
dupe, but merely by way of illustrating the fecling of our pro-| got down on my knees I couldna get up again, and neist 
vincial notable. He is indignant that the crowd should hurry | morning I wakened up in my ain bed wi’ a most awfu’ head- 
past him, silent and unappreciating ; that the masters of hotels| ache, and there was a letter telling me to leave Lunnon at 
and the drivers of public vehicles should treat him altogether | aince, as the queen was mad wi’ at me for fullin’ her hus- 
as if he were an ordinary mortal, a merenobody. He feelsas| band foo. So I thocht I had eneugh o’ coorts and kings, and 
the editor of Hatanswill Gazette did, when he arrived at his ho- 


was glad to get back here again wi’ a hale skin.” Thus the 
tel cold, wet, and hungry, and found that there were no ac-| provost lived and died in the belief that he was as much known 
claiming crowds to bid him welcome. At first he is angry} and respected in London as his native town, and that he 
taught his sacred majesty George III. to dance that celebrated 
Scottish dance known to our forefathers as “ Bobbit the 
Bowster,” but which we fear the present generation have al- 
most forgotten. The provost’s enemies (every public man has 
his enemies) whispered that the young wags who got hold of 
him kad put a label on his back with these words in | let- 
ters :—* This is Provost M——., from ——;” and that his en- 
tertainer was a certain well-known Scottish duke, still remem- 
bered as the “ Cock of the North ;” but the provost fortunately 
lived and died in ignorance of these insinuations. It was this 
same provost’s wife who expressed a desire that her husband 
should die during his tenure of office ; “ It wad be sae grand,” 
she said, “to hear a’ the toon’s bells set a ringing.” 

Many Scottish notables of a past generation have been ren- 
dered iliar to the public through the Memoirs of Cockburn, 
Carlisle, Somerville, and other works of a similur character. 
There are many others, however, who are unknown beyond 
the remote p es in which they lived and died. Every 

ish in Scotland is a sort of distinct community by itself: 

t has its separate interests, rivalries, and jealousies; it re- 

joices in its own identity, and refuses to be confounded with 
auy of those around it. This tendency often crops up under 
very amusing forms, as in the case of the man who remained 
unmoved by a communion sermon, while the rest of the con- 
gregation were melted to tears, and excused the absence of 
emotion by saying—“ He is no’ my minister.” He reserved his 
tears for his own parish church and his own communion ; he 
knew better than to waste them on strangers. We may per- 
haps, on some other occasion, introduce to the reader a few of 
the notables who made the deepest impression on our boyish 
mind; meanwhile, it may not be out of place to - a few 
words about one or two traditional ones, who live only in the 
remembrance of a generation that is fast passing away. We 
are indebted for our knowledge of them chiefly to a venerable 
relative, who died some years ago at the mature age of ninety- 
six. He was something of a notable himself, and enjoyed ex- 
cellent health tothe hour of his death. And here we may re- 
mark, en passant, that it is wonderful how long some people 
live in our northern parishes. There was a Peter Garden, a 
native of Auchterless, who lived five or six different 
reigns, and died in his hundred and y-second year. He 
was a little, withered, lively body, who retained all his facul- 
ties to the last, and could tell many wonderful stories of all 
that he had seen and done. We have conversed with an old 
man who was a “ halflin,” or young lad, when the battle of 
Culloden was fought, and who remembers the followers of 
the Pretender, or those who called themselves such, levying 
contributions in his native district. It was only the other day 
that a minister in Invernesshire asked an aged parishioner, 
whom he was visiting, how old she was, and was startled by 
her replying—* I dinna ken verra weel, sir, but I’m sure I’m 
a hantle mair than a th d.” We ct the old lady had 
outlived her faculties ; one thing is certain, however, that she ‘ iW : 
was so old that she had ceased to take any account of her age. | ther a favourite of his. “ As for you, sir,” he said, “ you may 
Most of these old people have something which they relate to | P®8s ; but let this be a warning to you never to return without 
you with peculiar unction, as distin; them from all | ™Y leave,” an advice on which he acted all the rest of his life. 
others around them; we know of one who esteemed himself | The old lord was a miser when a young man, and his avarice 
a notable because he had never seen the sea ; another because | '"Creased with his years, till at length he reduced his establish- 
he had never consulted a doctor, or swallowed any medicine ; | ™€nt to one little girl, who waited upon him in his last illness. 
and a third because he had never been in any but that 
of his native parish. But to return to our own venerable re- 
lative. He was the living history of all the remarkable events 
that had occurred in his native district from the days of his 
boyhood, nearly a century ago. He had a most retentive me- 


, queer, auld-farrant cra- | estimate of his powers ; and 1t was thought the right man 
re te ae ont is See. 8 inthe rightplace, when al the cattle ofthe parish, which hg 
been collected and concealed in the woods, were placed unde 
the charge of my relative, who, as he himself frankly cop. 
fessed, was esteemed more remarkabie for — than 

“the anid 









































































































































courage. Many of his anecdotes centred roun 
Lord,” and, as more than a century has elapsed since this no. 
table passed away, we are not invading the privacy of dome. 
tic life in submitting a few of them to the reader. He seems 
to have been a singular being, this old lord. He had receiyey 
no education, and always spoke of himself as “us.” “[, 
knows that,” his favourite expression, is still proverbial on the 
estates he once possessed. These estates were at first 
small, but he added to them till he became the sole proprietor 
of two parishes, and a large proprietor in four others. When 
ever he bought an estate he destroyed the mansion-house, 
significantly remarking, “ When their nests are destroyed the 
rooks will not return.” It wasobserved that when two estate 
passed into his n the nes tem heronry upon them 
were deserted ; it seemed as it the birds were conscious of the 
change, and bent on adhering to the fortunes of the old fam) 
lies. - There are several of these old castles still ini 
picturesque ruins, overgrown with ivy, the monuments of n4 
rapacious vandalism. The rooks have not returned, and neve 
will return. His prototype in history was Louis XL, and » 
that monarch e a barber his prime minister, the old lon 
made a common labourer his bosom friend and confidentiy 
adviser. There seems to have been something like a sincere 
friendship between them : they used to walk together beneath 
the shade of the old avenue of elm trees, taking secret counse 
together about the difficulties of the neighbouring families, 
and how to profit by them. Occasionally the servant was de. 
monstraiive in the expression of his attachment to his ma 
ter, and, as ‘ds grammar, they seem to have been bothoa 
a par: he would look up fondly in his face, and say—* Oh, 
lord, how I loves you!” and the unvarying answer was—“ (Us 
knows that, Bastian.” The old lord was subject to furious bursy 
of passion, when he spared neither friend nor foe. He had 
favourite black groom ; but, in a fit of fury he would one day 
have murdered him ifa kind of poor dependent, half-gentle. 
man, half-servant, had not seized him and pinioned his arms. 
Foaming with rage, he exclaimed—“Do you know, you 
scoundrel, that if you strike me, it will cost you your righ 
hand?” “TI do not wish to strike you,” was the answer; “ 
I will not allow you to tarnish a noble name by murdering 
your own servant.” When the fit was over he wished to make 
it up; but nothing would induce his friend to remain with 
him. The belief is still prevalent among the peasantry in 
Scotland, that if a commoner strike a eman he is subject 
to have his right hand struck off. We do not know the origin 
of this singular belief: there may possibly be some law to this 
effect in the Scottish statute-book, which seems to have been 
drawn up more in the spirit of Draco than of Victor Hugo. 
My relative had once a pather singular adventure with this 
old lord. It has long been customary in Scotland for lovers 
to visit their sweethearts by night, and we have known 
a a rustic a ave —— twenty ° i 
purpose. Burns’ song,“ Oh! are you sleepin’, 
Maggie?” is a serenade supposed to be sung by the lover be- 
neath the window of his sweetheart. The old man, thena 
young lad, had been induced, with three or four of his com- 
rades, to visit the servant lasses at the mansion-house where 
the “auld lord” resided. They were received with all due 
state, and were at first very cautious, as they were afraid of 
awakening the master of the house, who was supposed to be 
soundly asleep. At length, however, they became bolder, and 
casting aside all their fears, were enjoying themselves by danc- 
ing a strathspey (the liveliest of all dances), when, to their 
horror, the door burst open, and the old lord stood before 
them, armed with a sturdy cudgel. The party were all but 
petrified with terror: for he was known to be a man of im- 
mense strength, and capable of any violent act. He surveyed 
the party with an eye before which all quailed; for a time 
there was silence ; at length he roared out—“ Come here, sir,” 
and one of the party advanced. There was no other way of 
exit save by the door, and as he passed him the old lord struck 
him @ blow across the shoulders, which he remembered till 
his dying hour. The others were served in the same manner, 
till he reached the narrator of the story, who happened to be 


with the ple, and then he is angry with himself; for a hor- 
rible suspicion springs up that after all he may have been 
walking in a vain show, and that he is something quite differ- 
ent from the notable he has hitherto believed himself to ‘be. 
The roar and the rush of the great city have much the same 
effect upon him as a heavy shower upon the denizens of the 

ultry-yard ; the poule criarde becomes a poule mouillée, and 
1s content to slink off to its own roost with crumpled feathers 
and hanging head. We venture to say that one such visit 
will teach our notable more humility than a whole course of 
sermons from his parson. People have often remarked the 
great change produced on him by such a visit; the quietness 
of manner, the absence of bluster, the meek humility, which 
are certainly new features in his character. It was our for- 
tune to meet one of these notables on a recent occasion near 
Hyde Park. He was the Sir Oracle of a certain town in the 
far north ; when he spoke, all had to hide their heads and be 
silent. Possessed of a face of brass and a voice of thunder, 
he was the very Hotspur of debate in all that concerned the 
interests of the dear old town where we passed our boyhood. 
Often have we trembled before him for reasons which concern 
ourselves alone, and it is strange how we carry the feelings of 
boyhood up to manhood. The sight of his well-known figure 
coming unexpectedly upon us awoke something of the dread 
of earlier years, and we almost trembled before him. But what 
ac e was there, my countrymen! The pride, the pomp, 
the pro’ ~ | of speech, the arrogancy of manner, were all 
gone ; and he actually treated me as if I had been the notable 
and he the nobody. And what had produced this great change? 
It had been all effected through his visit; the pressure of the 
crowd had squeezed all the pride and vanity out of him; the 
sights he had seen had convinced him that there were more 
things in the world than were dreamt of in his philosophy ; the 
conviction had been slowly forced upon him that he was a 
nobody after all; and I have no doubt but he returned to his 
native town a sadder and a wiser man. We can conceive the 
joy and the surprise of the wife of his bosom and the mem- 
bers of his family on witnessing this great change. Would it 
be permanent? the reader asks. We fear not. Self-conscious 
notability is too deeply rooted in the system to be eradicated 
ty one visit to London. The dose must be repeated again 
an in. 

A visit to London, however, does not always serve to con- 
vince a notable that he is nobody. That may be the 
tendency of such a visit; but there is no rule without its ex- 
ception, and a striking exception occurred in the case of the 
provost of a certain northern town, who, one morning, more 
than half a century ago, surprised his friends by announcing 
his departure for Londo . As they knew that his decisions 
were irrevocable, or, in plain language, that he was as obsti- 
nate as a mule, they did not try to dissuade him, but con- 
tented themselves with asking the object of his visit. The 
ieovest told them that he had long been haunted with the 
idea that a person of his distinction ought to be presented at 
court; the times were dark and lowering, the foundations of 
the throne were being shaken by the levelling principles of 
the day, and it behoved Meee A friend of monarchy to rally 
around it. The provost made his will, as was always done on 
those occasions, on account of the length and danger of the 
jo , kissed his wife, shook hands with his friends, and 
was off. Now itso happened that there were sundry y 
men in London at this time—young barristers, rising physi- 
cians, and men of letters—who had studied in the north, and 
knew the provost well. They got notice of his visit, and re- 





solved to give him a reception worthy of such a notable. | mory for all that ha uring the first fifty years of his | supposed that the old lord, under the influence of some kind 
They waive upon him on his arrival, a A laced themselves | life ; later oromanen eft a tens laa impression on his mind. | Of reaction which we do not undertake to explain, had begun 
at his service in showing him the lions. Wherever the pro-| He was for nearly si an elder of the kirk, and per-| to destroy before his death that wealth for which he had done 


vost ap he created a certain sensation ; strangers stared 
at him in surprise, some of them even addressed him by name. 
“ How d’ye do, provost?’ was a salutation to which he soon 
became accustomed ; and it did not st?ike him as at all singu- 
lar that he should thus be addressed by strangers, for as he 
naively remarked—* There was mony a body that kent the 
provost that the provost did na ken.” So he bore his honours 
meekly enough, and returned the salutations with all the gra- 
vity ——— a civil dignitary of his exalted rank. But the 
great event of his visit was his presentation at court, and the 
reception he met with from his sacred majesty George IIL 
Perhaps we had better allow the vost to relate re- 
markable visit as he related it hundreds of times at his own 
table on his return to the north. “Ye see,l had my coort 
dress and everything ready, for hoo was I to ken but the king 
micht knicht me. At le I got a muckle letter signed wi 
a muckle seal wi’ some wild beasts on’t, no unlike the three 
cats on oor ain toon’s arms, and what sud this be but an in- 
vite from the king to come and tak’ a dish o’ tea wi’ him the 
morn's nicht. He was unco kind, for he said that he would 
waive a’ ceremony, as he thocht a provost about as gude as 
himsel. Aweel, I got into a muckle coach, and o’ oor ain 
toon’s bairns got up on the box to show me the way. It was 
a lang, lang drive; but at the length and the , we cam’ 


sisted to the last, in ce of all modern innovations in 
dress, in wearing his blue coat with brass buttons, his corduroy 
small-clothes, and his red Kilmarnock — He was 
painted in that costume—with his snuff-mull, in the of | ¢ 
a ram’s horn mounted with silver, in his sight hand, in that 
meditative attitude which an old Scotchman assumes before 
refreshing himself with a reviving pinch—by one of our first 
Scottish artists. All the traditions of his native district were 
embodied in his person ; and his sketches of old-world life and 
characters were very ic. Nothing delighted more 
than to have a circle of jolly young students around him, and | par 

to declaim against the degeneracy of the present age; for, like | ence. We had long a kind of prejudice against this class of 
the old Homeric hero, he held that men and manners had de- | 20tables, who have been represented as ——° spiritual 
teriorated since the days when he was .. He was in the | power in the north, d over the , 

prime of life when the French Revolution broke out, and told | j¢cting the people to the of their iron rule. Now 
many a racy anecdote about the panics which invaded the re- | We believe that all this is very false and very foolish ; we have 
mote parisi in which he lived through the report that the | 4 sincere respect for “ the men” as being, in spiritual things, 
French had landed. On one occasion, through some accident, | Titanic race. We daresay, where the minister is an ee 
the watchfires all round the coast were kindled, and the loc al | less, stupid body, “the men” use him as the frogs did King 
volunteers rushed to arms to repel the invading foe. The old |Log; but where he is a working, active, earnest man, “ the 
martial spirit of the Scottish mation was roused ; and such | men” are his right hand, his coadjutors, his counsellors, and 
was the general enthusiasm that poor Leyden, reading an ac-| his friends. If prayer be a necessary element to a nation’s 
count of it on his dying bed in the far East, started oP and | greatness, assuredly “the men” deserve well of the country, 
sung with startling energy the refrain of the popular old bor- | for, we venture to say, that they outpray all other classes of 


except preaching the word, and administering the sacraments. 


tull a muckle house, and that was the palaice. Aweel, we | der song— the community. We happened recently to be in the capital 
chappit at the yett, and a mon about as big as ane o’ our ain Wha daur meddle wi me? Wha daur meddle wi me? of the Highlands during the communion week—an aoe 
shore porters, cum’ and opened the door. sirs; sic a boo My name it is little Jack Elliot, the solemnity of which can never be understood by those who 
as he gaed; I thocht the lang back o’ him wad never And wha daur meddle wi me? ening lye mens 9! Eee Santd ot on 
up again. First ain roared out my name, an’ syne anither, | ) ; ; in : the from the most distant parts e surrounding co 

pt I kent whaur I was, there was I, beckin’ and booin’ chy em Wy yt me a ae in. | #2 did to their ministers as Joshua and Aaron did to = 
to the king, a gey, fat, muckle-wamed body, nae unlike Bail-| vader had landed he should never return ; determined, as Hogg on the mount; they upheld them with their prayers. 

lie —. “Come awa, provost,’ said he, ‘I’m unco’ glad to| expresses it— such prayers, in length and intensity of feeling, we never 

see you. An’ hoo is the guidwife” Weel, I had often To tell him ‘&. betore. e did not understand a single word of the langusg* 
thai kings were clever bodies, but I was so jumbled in my pny oe ee in which they were expressed, but we could not misunderstand 
mind at hearing ane speakin’ Buchan Scotch, that the deil a their earnestness and sincerity. The lady of the house W 
word gould I get out. But he was sic a hamely body that Ij Each man had his post assigned to him according to the| entertained them invited us to see them ; and we shall never 
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those tall, stern, God-fearing men, with their white hair 
ori described 




























bardy ;” 272in. by 48, 8611. (ditto) —8. “ Beilstein on the Mo- gin Ultimately both motion and amendment were with- 
the a Br Mountains rawn, 


heir storm-beaten faces, so like the David Deans selle ; the distance ;” 45in. by 633. Mr. Ferrand, in general terms, expressing his satis- 
by Scott, 80 different from the Massachusetts puritan now | Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1837, 1,575. (Wells) faction with the assurance and undertaking of the Goyern- 
introduced on the London stage under that name. When one | 4. “Pic du Midi D’Ossau, in the ees; with Smugglers ;” | ment. ‘ 2 


ofthem—the oldest and the most venerable of all—learned that Oy Se 59.—A magnificent ew , 2,677. 10s. (Vokins) . aS. 
we were in a position of some responsibility he laid his large tC. L. Kastlake, P.R. A—“ A Contadina Family COLONIAL DEFENCES; CANADA. 
pand upon our head, and prayed that the b of Jacob's | Returning from a Festa; Prisoners with Banditta ;” 374 in. by e Tuesday, April 28. 
God might rest upon us. May it also rest upon him; may his | 49}; exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1848 (obtained from} Mr. A. Mrizs directed attention to the correspondence re- 
tread be as light as ever among the blooming heath and the | the artist,) 919. 10s. (Agnew.) : cently laid before Parliament between Government and the 
mist-clad mountains of the far north. P.C.B. The sculpture fetched average prices, though fine works | povernors of Canada and of New Zealand, concerning the mi- 
iaccphaneds both by Gibson and Baily, specially ordered by Mr. Bicknell, | litary defence of those colonies; and moved an address for a 
RE SALE were included among the thirteen pieces disposed of — London | copy of all communications which had passed since the com- 
A REMARKABLE PICTURE SALE. Morning Herald, April 27. mencement of the year 1862 between the Secretary of State 
On Saturday, Messrs, Christie and Manson sold the celebra-| It is to be observed that nearly all these immense prices | for the Colonies ond te representatives of the Orewa in the 
ted collection of English pictures and sculpture pe > | to | were paid by dealers. 








t British dependencies, respecting the mode. and cost of their 
the late Mr. ee ye “oer A w for military defence. The honourable membér -argued that the 
the past week | been dlemen, 





the 


I u time had arrived when, with the possession of representative 
dealers, and their patrons, as well as the public generally in- kuiperial Parliament. institutions, the colonies ought to take upon Pee eter von the 
terested in art of the home school, which now commands, for DISTRESS AMONG THE OPERATIVES. charge of their own defence. In the case of New Zealand par- 
objects of all degrees of merit, prices which the artists them- 


, f = ab ticularly, if this policy were carried out, he believed there 
selves allow to be amazing. As on the majority of similar oc- House of Commons, April 27. | would be more oulegatien on the part of the settlers in 
casions, the lovers of art have thoroughly warmed to such a} Mr. FeRranp rose and moved a resolution to the effect,— | their dealings with the natives, and that their own prosperity 


choice occasion. In the beginning of the week there was the |« That in the opinion of the house it was the dut woul: eas be Sp eecaneted. Wy Gear weekl coatiinals 
private view ; then came the days preceding the day of sale, | vernment to a. 2 appt + maa ng e duty of the Go- greatly P pat 


; : r without delay, what | in the privileges of freedom these communities must also share 
when the miscellaneous public were admitted, and then the| measures might be necessary to relieve the distress which pre- | in its burdens and responsibilities —The motion was seconded 
crowning scene of competitive excitement, such as attends the | yailed in the cotton manufacturing districts, so that the peo- | by Mr. Buxron, and supported by Mr. WILLIAMs. 
dispersion by the hammer of any notable gallery of sega | ple might no longer continue unemployed.” In support of his Mr. C. Fortescue said the Canadian Government had 
museum of rarities, gems, or objects of virtu. It was well | motion the hon. member replied at some length to the state- | Shown a very inadequate sense of their duty in reference to 
understood that the Turner pictures were some of the finest | ments contained in a recently published letter by Mr. Potter, | the military defence of the province. Still we must not un- 
ever painted by that wonderful master of light and shadow, | the member for Carlisle, and contended, in opposition to that | @errate the exertions they had made, and what they were in 
colour and drawing, and that the appreciation shown by Mr. gentleman, that the cotton manufacturers themselves were | process of accomplishing. The volunteer system was carried 
Bicknell, long before it became a rage and a mere fashion to| alone responsible for the present state of affairs in the manu-|0n With much spirit and activity. At the beginning of the 
admire the marvellous landscapes of an artist, who, for va- ing districts ; that the cotton trade had always been | year therg were 25,000 volunteers in training, and the number 
riety alone, never had a rival, had facilitated his purchase of | 4 and unsteady, and the occupation demoralising | WS still fi creasi ; while successful attempts had been made 
specimens of Turner equal to the treasures even of the Vernon | and degrading to the operatives and fearfully destructive of | to render the rural militia fit for service in case of emergency. 
gallery. From the whole sale, which realised the surprising | human life; and that even if a fresh supply of cotton were | It should be borne in mind, however, that the enemy of Ca- 
amount of 58,600/., for 145 lots, we select those pictures which | obtained any attempt, as suggested by Mr. Potter, to force the | nada was our enemy, and that war with Canada meant war 
most commanded the general admiration, and which obtained | manufacture into the untravelled parts of India would not| With England. If, then, no Imperial mili force were sup- 
the highest prices, remising that in no instance was there a only be unaccompanied by the restoration of the trade to its | plied to her, it would appear as if we repudiated the obliga- 
less price commanded than that paid by the original purcha-| former prosperity, but there would be another insurrection in| tion that rested upon us to defend every portion of the 
ser. : = that country. hat, in these circumstances, ought the manu- empire. At the same time it did not follow that we 
By J. M. W. Turner, R. A.—1. “ Antwerp, Van Goyen| facturers to do? Certainly not to come to this house for a|could consent to maintain an unlimited number of 
Looking for a Subject ;” size, 36in. by 48in.; exhibited at the | loan to relieve them from their difficulties. Let them adopt|troops at our own cost in time of war, much less in 
Royal Academy in 1838; obtained direct from the artist, | an eight hours bill for adults and a four hours bill for chil-| peace ; consequently the defence of Canadian perritory must 
2.8850. (Agnew. /—2. “ Helvoetsluys, the City of Utrecht, 64,| dren; and let Parliament comply with the prayer of the dis- | mainly depend upon the Canadians themselves, With regar 
Going to Sea;” 36in. by 48in. ; 1,680/. (Agnew.)—3. “ Ivy | tressed operatives, and supply them with the means of car-| to New Zealand it was a special case that did not arise out of 
Bridge, Devon ;” 36in. by 48in., 924l. (Martineau.)—4. | rying their labour elsewhere. A Royal commission sent down |the general question of the military cost of the colonies. 
“ Wreckers, Coast of Northumberland, Steam Boat a to the cotton districts to inquire into the cause of the distress | There the pe not from ‘without but from within, and 
Ship off Shore ;” 36in. by 48in.; Royal Academy in 1834, | was useless. The real cause was that the mills were locked | arose out of collisions between the settlers and the natives. 
1,984. 108. (Agnew.)—5. “ Calder Bridge, Cumberland ;” 36in. | up: and the adoption of the amendment of which notice had | The Government had long felt their obligations to the native 
by 48in.; mever exhibited, 5251. (H. Bicknell.)—6. Venice, | been given would only have the effect of keeping the people | race, and were not yet prepared to repudiate the measure of 
“The Campo Santo ;” 24in. by 56in.; Royal Academy in 1843, | idle round the mills until a sufficient supply of cotton had been | responsibility which rested upon them to save both races from 
20001. (Agnew.)—7. Venice, “The Giudecca, Santa Maria | found to set them to work. an internecine war, and by the exercise of the Imperial power 
Della Salute, and San Giorgio Maggiore ;” 24in. by 36in.,| Mr. Porrer then pro as an amendment, that an hum- | © them through the present crisis. 
1,7822. ew.)—8. “ Ebrenbreitstein on the Rhine and Tomb | ble address be presented to her Majesty, praying the appoint-| Mr. Ayroun criti the colonial policy of the Government 
of Genera: Marceau, ” 1,890/. (Agnew. )—9. “Port Ruysdael ;”} ment of a Royal commission to inquire into the present state with some severity, and declared that, if ted in, it must 
Séin. by 48in.; Royal Academy in 1827, 1,995/. (Agnew.)—10. | of the cotton manufacturing districts, and to report on the best | inevitably lead, in the case of Canada, to imperil the connec- 


“Palestrina,” a noble composition; 55in. by 98tin.; Royal | mode of relieving the distress existing therein. In doing so | tion with the mother country. 
Academy in 1830, 1,995/. (H. Bicknell.)}—Total of the ten pic-| the hon. member observed that upwards of two millions} MR. ADDERLEY expressed a general concurrence in the 
tures, 17,3612. 10s. : E ‘ sterling had been raised by rates and voluntary contributions | Views enunciated by Mr. Mills. With regard to Canada, the 
The whole of these pictures were obtained direct from Tur- | on behalf of Lancashire, where 437,000 persons were still sub-| position of that colony was a critical one, and the cause of 
net by Mr. Bicknell, and in three instances were “ special | sisting on charity. Among these were nearly 80,000 able-| great anxiety at the present moment. Their theory of the 
commissions” from the purchaser. bodied men, and he suggested that the Government should | relations between mother country and colony was diametri- 
David Roberts, R.A.—1. “Interior of the Church of| adopt measures for their employment on public works of a| cally opposed to that of the Imperial Government. Self-gov- 
St. Miguel, Xeres de Frontera, Spain ; ted in 1841, 593/.| reproductive character. He believed that the legitimate relief | erument and self-defence were correlative terms in the opinion 
(Agnew).—2. “ The Ravine, Petra ;” 29 (Woy) —8. and 4. | of the operatives by a sufficient supply of cotton was merely | of her Majesty’s Ministers, but the Executive Council of Ca- 
“Tyre and Sidon :” painted expressly for Mr. Bicknell, 745i. | a question of time, and that all that was requisite was to en-| nada entirely the idea. They declared that they 
(Rhodes).—5. “ A Street in Cairo ;” 580/. (Agnew).—6. “ The | deavour to tide over the interval and keep up the morale of the | had nothing to do with the foreign policy of the country, and 
Chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella at Grenada ;” 18}in. vy beng oy A Royal commission would, in his opinion, tend | that they should do nothing to cause war; they had a decided 
alg the first picture obtained from Mr. ate to quiet the public mind, and he hoped the Government would | version to military service, except in the presence of dan- 
ells)—7. “ Melrose Abbey ;” 273/. (Wheeler).—8. “ Karnac, | not oppose so moderate a proposal. ger, which meant danger first and preparation afterwards; 
the Hall of Columns ;” 55gin. , +." 3367. (Gambart)—9.| The motion was seconded by Mr. Conpen. —_ had enough to do to manage their own internal affairs 
“Interior of St. Gomar, Lierre, Belgium ;” 47}in. by 36}in.;| Mr. BarLire recommended that emigration should be pro- | and maintain order, suffered quite enough from h 


€ t ome poli 
painted expressly for Mr. Bicknell; a magnificent = moted, and the Lew wg at once employed upon the fortifica- | and could not be to furnish a quota to the Tmperiai 
14382. 10s. (Wells).—10. “The Ruins of Baalbek; the Portico | tions and other public works. army. He contended that there was no justification whatever 
of the Lesser Temples of the Sun ;” 61in. by 5lin. ; dated 1840;| Mr. Vi~Liers, commen’ 


ting spin Ge speech of Mr. Ferrand, | for the Canadians Feng yom | a roll of 15,000 or 20,000 yolun- 
7871. 10s. (Vokins). Total amount of these ten pictures,| whose motion he opposed, that that hon. gentlenwan | teers, and A on it was a sufficient quota in comparison 
52762. 5s. i had not put any tangible issue to the house. With to| with their po n and territory for the defence of that 
It will be remarked that the highest amount obtained for|the amendment, he did not think that Parliament would be in }portion of the empire. With reference to the ques- 
any single specimen was that realised by the joint effort of] better position to act upon the report of a Royal commission | tion, he approved of the policy which the Co! Office had 
the labours of the late Sir A. W. Callcott and Sir Edwin | than it was at the present moment. The whole of the facts | recently espoused and acted upon with so much courage, and 
Landseer; and so great was the enthusiasm of the bidders | were already before the country. Upwards of 400,000 per-| he trusted the house would give it their support in spite of 
that when the “English Landscape with Cattle” was unco-|sons were now dependent upon public charity, including all the opposition that t be evoked on the part of the 
vered the whole crowd in Messrs. Christie's large room joined | 72,000 able-bodied men ; and to find employment for the latter | colonists. 
in hearty rounds of applause. would, no doubt, be most desirable. But as to emigration,he| After some observations from Mr. Buxton, the motion was 
Sir A. W. , R. A—1. “ Rochester Bridge and | did not consider that it was the duty of the Government to ex- | withdrawn. 


Castle ;” 224in. by 294in.; selected by Mr. Webster, R.A.,| pend the public money in giving facilities for the exportation a 

for Mr. Bicknell from the artist’s studio immediately after his | of valuable labour to other countries. The Poor-law depart- DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE; REMEDY. 
death, and before the public sale of his works, 514J. (Agnew) ment had cavsed inquiries to be made, and had ascertained : 

2 “An English Landscape with Cattle ;” finished by Sir Ed- | that 


in Lancashire and North Cheshire alone there would be| “ Give hes decisions boldly,” said an expetcent ble 
win Landseer, R.A.; 61}in. by 58in.; a grand and im t | abundant employment in drainage and other works for 100,000| to @ newly-appointed brother, “for they will generally 
work; from the late Mr. Knott’s collection, 31971. w).| men for two winters. Competent persons would at once be| Tight; but never give your reasons, for they will very often be 
The prices attained by the three pictures from the hand of] dispatched to these districts, and he entertained the ine .” We can give our hearty support to the motion 
our great animal painter, Sir E. Landseer, were proportionably | hope that, at the expiration of three weeks, means = be | brought forward last night by the member for Devonport. 
as large as those which were the subject of comment at the| found to provide employment in their own country for the | We it time that the Government should take jato 
sale of Mr. Brunell’s collection. lies whole of the able- poor now reluctantly dependent upon consideration state of the manufacturing districts, and de- 
By Sir Badwin Landseer, R.A—1. “The Prize Calf;” | alms. termine what measures, if any, may tend to relieve the opera- 
yin by 194in. ; exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1859, 1890/.| Colonel W. Parraw approved neither of the motion nor the| tive population from their present condition of un g 
(Wells), copyright retained. —2. “Two Dogs Looking for the | amendment. Emigration, to whatever extent it might be car- | idleness. But we certainly think it most unfortunate that 
crumbs that from the great man’s table ;” 25in. by 30in. ;| ried, would only apply a very small measure of relief; whilst | Mr. Ferrand should have “ given his reasons,” and prefaced 
24151. (Wells) engraved —3. “ The Highland Shepherd ;” 57in. | s Royal commission would not afford more information to the | his motion by such a speech as that which he thought it his 
by 30fin. ; 23411. (Agnew), the engraved picture. house than it already possessed. There was no doubt that the |@uty to make. Mr. Ferrand is a very able man, and a very 
By T. Webster, R. A—The Impenitent Urchin”; 17in. | resources at the command of the relief committees would not | powerful speaker. No one can get up @ case more completely, 
by 154in. ; 3671. (Leggatt).—2. “ Good Night ;” Sie. by ie; enable them to on maintaining 400,000 people for any | OF state it with more force and clearness. If he happened to 
“The little strong embrace of prattling children twined around | lengthened period, supposing the present state of things to|be right, or if, when he were not too wilt — 
his neck and emulous to please him, calling forth the fond pa-| continue ; in fact the in hand was such as to require | and too to be infil by the manifest 
rental soul.”— Thomson's Seasons: Autumn, exhibited at the | the immediate attention of the house and the Government to | excited by his mistakes and omega ——— Hf one 
Royal Academy in 1846; 12077. (Agnew.)—“ The Smile,” | the question how note was to be given to prevent their | of the most useful and most - may = | 
and “ The Frown :” each 11}in. by 24in.; from the collection | utter demoralisation. The total amount of subscriptions, in-|}of Commons. We iy therefore, ney oe ~ 
of the late G. Knott, Esq., 1680. (Flatow) = cluding £680,000 raised under the poor law, amounted to | have damaged tis and — Bee hed og 
By W. Collins, R. A—1. “Early Morning on the Sussex | £2,735,000, of which there had been e £1,853,319 ; and Tou Sean nee wall deli — 
Coast ;” 34tin. by 47zin, 1,008/. (Agnew).—2. “Selling Fish | the balance ing to the credit of the Central Fund, the | That was very Somes hon Fo ae hot 
on the Seashore:” 33sin. by 46sin.; obtained direct from the | Bridgewater House and Liverpool Funds, and in the hands of | all the power which conv’ of. ve ; ~ te 
artist; the fi etched by Collins, 1,228/. 10s. (ditto.) the local committees, was £755,000. For a considerable time of a man naturally wi wy —~ in 4 
W. £. ARA—*The Syrens;” 11}in. by 154in. ; | the relief committees had been impressed with the fact that | Our of evertheless, = e ‘ 
oonll replica ¢ hen endid ony in her '8 col- | unless some employment he ple they must ond ee Pp DT ee P 
tion ; painted for Mr. Bicknell, (Leggatt).—“ become demoralised ; was to learn _ Mr. Perran 
syne ;” d4in. by 71in. ; a magnificent picture, 8102. ( .)| the Government had resolved to do what had long been de- | lished information on the Lay any of the cotton trade for the 
—A replica of this splendid picture has been ordered by her do i i 







Majesty. that object in view. the whole he ventured to express the | tion as to its recent and t condition which is not 
By é R. Leslie, R.A—*“ The Heiress ;” aye Je 27tin ; =" with which he had heard the announcemen accom to everybody. Bat 2 ges ot heme he — 
painted for Mr. Bicknell. Vide “Life of Leslie,” 12,3231 | on behalf of the Gove and he would suggest that both | tha: information shows at once compreh 


motion and amendment should be withdrawn. the working of a cotton factory, and 
Almost as keen a contest attended Clarkson Stanfield’s} Colonel Epwaxps said that Mr. Ferrand was entitled to the w eageneee Rocnas duce ot ae oe asian ee 
large picture, as had been called forth by Sir A. Callcott’s | thanks of the house and the country, and especially of the ma- | 7 so much accuracy. We believe 
landsca, nufacturing districts, for the able manner in which he had | nearly all the individaal + faye ce ee than ; 
By Plarkson Stanfield, R. A.—1. a ye uestion before the house. but we know that a majority of his inferences th: were 
Coast near St. Malo.” 27gin. by 43. Dated for 
Mr. Bicknell, 1,291/. (Vokins)—2. “Lago di Gards, Lom- 
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at work, but the reason is not that the rate of ap ay er has 
been reduced, but that the quality of the cotton is so bad that 
they can spin far less than formerly in the day, and they are 

id by the piece. It is quite true that there has been till 
ately a glut of goods in India; but it is heavy | wrong to in- 
fer that this, without the American war, would have roduced 
widespread and prolonged distress in Lancashire. It is true 
that in former days spinners spun fewer pounds of yarn and 
weavers wove fewer yards of cloth than they do now ; but the 
reason is not that they are now harder worked, but that their 
work has been rendered much easier by the improvements of 
machinery. It istrue enough, no doubt, that delegates from 
numerous manufacturing districts have furnished Mr. Ferrand 
with distorted facts and upreasonable opinions; but certain 
we are that these delegates do not represent the views of the 
more intelligent and respectable of the operatives. It is not 
possible for one who does not comprehend the economy of 
factory labour to avoid such oy of facts as se- 
veral times elicited the laughter of the Radical benches du- 
ring Mr. Ferrand’s speech. f 

e promised, and evidently intended, not to revive the 
memory of old personal or political feuds. But that memory 
mastered him; and seeing his old enemies of the Anti-Corn- 
law League before him he could not refrain from tauntin, 
them with the prophecies in which they formerly indulged, 
and the miserable results which have followed and falsified 
those prophecies. The opportunity was tempting indeed. 
When they were fighting for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
those gentlemen were warned that it was not safe to depend 
for a supply of food upon foreign countries. And what was 
their answer? “ a os us; we depend for cotton, which 
to us is bread, entirely upon the slave states of America, 
and we do not feel in the least uneasy under that 
dependence.” In vain were they told that dependence 
was a great and lamentable misfortune—a misfortune which, 
if it were the result of choice, would have been a crime. In 
vain were they asked what would become of them if a servile 
insurrection should break out—what would become of them 
if war should close the ports of the United States. They did 
not believe either in servile revolt or in war; war was the last 
thing they would ever believe in. They induced us to legis- 
late on the expectation of perpetual peace; to put our army 
and navy, and our supply of food, on the same peace footing 
on which the cotton manufacture stood. We paid for the 
first blunder with the frightful disasters of the Crimea; we 
are paying for the inevitable dependence on America for cot- 
ton, which seemed such a trifle to the Anti-Corn-law League; 
the hour may be fast approac’ wherein we shall bitterly 
regret our dependence on America for so large a part of our 
supply of food. It was not in Mr, Ferrand’s nature not to 
fling tn Mr. Cobden’s teeth the falsification of his ancient pro- 
mises and the disproot of his sanguine theories. But it would 
have been well if he had stopped there, for his attacks upon the 
manufacturers as a class, as responsible for the present cala- 
mity and as neglectful of the well-being of the hands, were 
exaggerated and ear geesy 4 founded, and were felt by the 
house to be ill-timed; and his references to horrors which 
occurred and to statements published thirty or forty years 
ago simply provoked the ridicule of those against whom they 
were directed. 

But the motion answered its chief purpose admirably. It 
compelled the Government to make up its mind to take some 
course or other. So long as no pressure was put upon them, 
or put upon them only to be withdrawn, they were content to 
do n and let matters drift. But with a serious motion in 
pare. ened by a man not to be cajoled or lectured 
nto withdrawal, they were compelled to act ; and their action, 
if it go far enough, may prove exceedingly fortunate and judi- 
cious. Mr. Villiers refused to promote — at Govern- 
ment expense, and declined to accede to Mr. Potter’s request 
for a Royal commission. He considered the first unnecessary 
and ry mens useless. My i my is, i that the dis- 
tress is only temporary, and must be met by tempo’ expe- 
dients. He proposes, accordingly, that inquiry shall be made 
as to which of the multitude of works required for the im- 
provement of the towns and lands of Lancashire can be begun 
at once, and he pledges himself that this inquiry will not oc- 
cupy much more than three weeks, and that there is work 
— to be done to occupy a hundred thousand able-bodied 
men for two winters. As a temporary remedy this is perhaps 
the best that could be named. It has its difficulties; but so 
have all schemes for the relief of Lancashire; and it has the 
See ne less costly and less desperate than a resort 


We have to thank Mr. Ferrand that the Government have 
at least been forced to make a suggestion and to take an ini- 
tiative. We — that the house will see that this eee 
is carried into effect. It will, at all events, obviate the great 
evil once stated by Lord by and explained last night b 
Colonel Wilson ten—the demoralisation of the people 
hey: Sap ulsory idleness; and, as the latter said, it ful 
the w of the Central Executive Committee which has 
been long labouring to find some means of employing the peo- 
ple. It is infinitely better that they should be employed even 
\ the public expense on honest work at fair wae than that 
they should live on the kindness of their neighbours or the 
charity of the public. They need work even more than bread, 
and the yr most immediately wanted is that they should no 
longer be idle.—London Morning Herald, April 28. 


paler ee 
me A PRESUMED MARTYR. 
history has sustained a severe loss by the death of 
Mr Turnbull the late Calendarer at the Rolls. ” Originally'an 
advocate at the Scotch Bar, and, unfortunately for himself, 
the of Lora y against Sir Culling Eardley 
inburgh election, he gradually abandoned law and 
polities al for literature. One of his first publications 
WAS the - — of St. Margaret, a litell boke of sayntly 
gestes,” to which, being at the time a Protestant, he prefixed 
+e ee which was afterwards quoted against 
him as > arm ~ bigotry. His editions for the 
Roxburghe Club the notice of scholars by their sin- 
accuracy. Having removed to London he published a 
selection from the letters of Mary Stuart and an edition of 
Southwell’s poems. He edited the metrical translation of Hec- 
tor Boece for the Record Commission, a work of sterling phi- 
lological interest, and which, with one ay has had the 
greatest sale of any book issued in that But his chief 
work was his “Calendar of Papers of the of Edward 
V1.” It is unsurpassed by anything of the kind, and it is me- 
lancholy to reflect that the vast knowledge, the unremitting 
care, and the truthfulness displayed in ite compilation re- 
ceived no better reward from author’s coun 
his dismissal from office on a sectarian cry. After leavin, 
the Rolls, Mr. Turnbull, who had given up the remains of h 
small practice to take the situation, supported himself by ar- 
reine private libraries and doing -work for book- 


ers. 
We regret deeply to be obliged to refer to an old story 





which, were it only for the country’s credit, we should desire 
to see buried in oblivion. But the little body calling itself the 
Protestant Alliance has not been satisfied with hunting Mr. 
Turnbull out of the position he was —_—— and ho- 
nourably into obscure poverty ; it has slandered into a 

remature grave. On the {6th of last March the secretaries 
issued a monthly letter, in which they notice that certain do- 
cuments are missing from the series edited by Mr. Turnbull ; 
observe that “ it will afford much satisfaction to know that 
another document missing at the time of the action of Turn- 
bull o. Bird has now been discovered,” and quote a statement 
from Mr. Jardine to the effect that several documents of im- 
portance concerning the Gunpowder Plot have been ab- 
stracted or lost. The inference insinuated is that Catholics 
are unfit to be entrusted with State papers, and that grave 
suspicions may reasonably be formed whether Mr. Turnbull 
was honest. 

In consequence of the circulation of this “ Monthly Letter,” 
questions have been asked in Parliament about the papers 
said to be missing from the Public Record Office. The reply 
may be guessed. The documents described as missing have 
either never been in the Public Record Office, or have been 
transferred from one department to another, and are thus 
missing indeed from the series catalogued, but missing as mis- 
laid, not as lost. Every paper ever given out to Mr. bull 
was numbered, has been returned, and can be produced at a 
moment’s notice. Lastly, Mr. Jardine’s over-strong state- 
ments refer only to past times, when no 5) care was 
taken to preserve or catalogue documents. They were piled 
away in bundles, and the collector like Cotton, the historian 
like Burnet, or the Master of the Rolls like Lord Hardwick, 
to whom some suspicion attaches, might off any 
paper in which eer were interested, were it only as 
a curiosity. Probably, now when there is no further 
occasion for stimulants to Protestant bigotry, the secretaries 
will withdraw the charges they have insinuated, or that part 
of them which refers to Mr. Turnbull mally. Asregards 
him their work bas been well done. punctiliously honour- 
able man, —— proach like disgrace, he has sunk under a 
slight illness which, by the testimony of his physician, he 
might have overcome if his constitution had not been shatter- 
ed by mental anxiety. He will probably serve his Church b 
his death more than he could have done by his life. In h 
little way he has been the martyr of a persecution not the less 
real, because it attacked his income and his reputation, not his 
liberty or bis life; and foreign nations will not easily under- 
stand that his enemies were as false to Protestantism as to 
Christianity. 





I 
BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 
Stoppage of British Vessels by American Cruisers. 

* * “HH. M. Government are glad to find from your des- 
patch of the 12th of August last that the orders originally 
given to American cruisers in regard to interference with neu- 
tral vessels have been rescinded. If these orders had been 
sanctioned and continued in force by the Government of the 
United States, they would have called for prompt and firm 
remonstrance on the part of H. M. Government; and it will 
be proper that you should intimate to Mr. Seward, while ex- 
pressing the satisfaction of H. M. Government at their revoca- 
tion, that H. M. Government are glad to be hereby 
from the necessity of stating their decided objections to their 
tenor. You will say that to order vessels, though apparently 
and primd facie carrying on a lawful trade, to be systemati- 
cally seized on the high seas, without any preliminary search, 
or without the discovery during such search of any strong 
evidence of suspicion against such vessels, would be to subject 
the mercantile marine of neutrals to a system of oppression 
and annoyance which no neutral Government could be ex- 
pected to tolerate. The unjust seizure under urgent circum- 
stances of a neutral vessel may be considered as one of the oc- 
casional burdens which a state of war may impose upon a neu- 
tral, and it may be partially compensated by the cunlinnation 
of the captor in costs or in costs and damages; but the indis- 
criminate and general seizure of merchant vessels, without 
previous search, converts an occasional exception into an in- 
tolerable rule."—* * Foreign Office to British 
tion at Washington, 18th Oct, 1862. 





ON EXHIBITION. 
R. GIGNOUX’S 
“THE ALPS BY SUNRISE,” 
At Gourm’s Gatierr, No. 772 Broadway, corner 9th St., 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Admission . .... ° - cents. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
National Academy of Design, consisting of Works by 
Living Artists, is Now » for the Season, at the Galleries, 
625 Broapway. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Single Admission, 
25 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresp. Sec., N. A. 


. C. DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No, 60 East TairtTY-FourTH 8r., 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenuéea. 
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By papers and letters and telegrams, European tidings 
down to the 3rd inst. from Queenstown have been received. 
They are not momentous; and though jornalists here are 
pleased to tell their credulous readers that they are “less war- 
like,” the expression is incorrect, inasmuch as at no period within 
the past two years has there been any political party, or have 
there been any prominent individuals, in the slightest degree 
disposed to go to war with the United States. A strong re- 
luctance to be dragged or to drift into so frightful a calamity 
marks all the action, and nearly all the speeches, of our public 
men. The double mistake here made is in supposing, on the 
one hand, that this studied avoidance is hypocritical—on the 


than | ther, that no circumstances and no provocation could 


change the British determination to remain at peace. 
They are wilful and malicious fools, who prate in 
print from day to day that England is only waiting 
a fair pretext for hostilities; they are no less ignorant 
of English character and of the tone of the national mind, 





who reiterate the absurd notion that it is impossible to goag 
England into a war. Ifthe tone, in and out of Parliament, be 
reported by late arrivals as more placid, it is, then, because Mr. 
Adams is said to have made in some form the amende honorabi 
for his late diplomatic aberration, and because it has been an. 
nounced that the sealed mail on board the Peterhoff was to go 
forward undisturbed by a Federal Prize Court. Ours is inclineg 
to bea practical people. The 7rent affair was serious and wore 
an ugly look ; nor would it be difficult for a self-seeking Admira} 
Wilkes to blow up such another flame as then was raise, 
Short of this, or of some similar deed, all the abuse of Cassiys 
Clays and Major General Butlers, of Posts and Heralds, fails to 
irritate in any appreciable degree. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to note what 
is noteworthy in the occurrences of the week, and especially 
as regards sundry Anglo-American topics. It may be remem. 
bered that Lord Russell was held, some few weeks since, to 
have been excessively broad and free-spoken in his concession 
of belligerent rights, d-propos to American surveillance over 
British trade with neutral ports. But the Foreign Office po. 
sition was more accurately and satisfactorily defined in the 
Upper House, on the 27th ult., when his Lordship read 
portion of a despatch to Washington, which we reprint else. 
where, stating the limits ,within which interference would be 
tolerated. Without some such understanding and some such 
determination manifested, there would have been reason to 
apprehend that Admiral Wilkes, in his offensive zeal, might 
have stopped all commercial traffic between Liverpool and 
Matemoras, and so renewed the chances of a collision —On 
the same occasion, Lord Russell explained that the U. 8. gov- 
ernment had conceded generally the freedom of official mail- 
bags, on board vessels seized and sent in on suspi- 
cion.—Furthermore, a courteous correspondence appears 
in print between the Earl and Mr. Adams, in reference 
to suspected enlistments in London and in Ireland for the 
military service of the U.S. The American Minister denies 
all knowledge of any such irregularity, and disbelieves the re- 
port. As regards the metropolis, our Foreign Secretary sub- 
sequently expressed himself satisfied that there was no founda- 
tion forthe charge. This was in December; but, in the course 
of last month, the departure of an extraordinary number of 
picked young men from Queenstown for New York was again 
set down to the activity of certain U. 5. recruiting agents 
Again Mr. Adams pleads entire ignorance on the subject, and 
suggests, not without a lurking vein of satire, divers good rea- 
sons why there should be an exodus of much Irish bone and 
sinew. There the matter ends. For our own part, we 
neither believe nor disbelieve; but we are assured that, if 
American agents are at work to this end in Ireland, they will 
cover up their proceedings with much more skill than was 
manifested by the British bunglers during our war with Rus- 
sia, who brought about, under corresponding circumstances, 
the dismissal of Mr. Crampton from Washington. 

The repulse of the Federal iron-clads in the attack upon 
Charleston has given rise, naturally enough, to both profes- 
sional and political comments. The latter are tinctured with 
such well-known predilections for the Northern or the South- 
ern cause, as are set forth respectively in the Times and the 
Daily News. With the one, it is a bagatelle ; with the other, 
a reverse and a disaster more trying than any yet sustained. 
But we care not to reproduce what is written, for it contains 
nothing new or striking ; and moreover, long before the intelli- 
gence could have reached Europe, the North had seemingly 
dropped the subject. The professional comments would point 
80 obviously to the pro tanto super-excellence of land-defences, 
that it is equally needless to trouble the reader with them. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty has however publicly stated, 
that the suspended works on the fortifications at Spithead 
could not be resumed, for the simple reason that money has 
not been voted for them. 

The case of the Alerandra is to be tried in the Court of Ex- 
chequer; but the date is not appointed. At least the vessel 
is effectually stopped.—The Prince of Wales has commenced 
the sort of intercourse with the public, that befits his station. 
On the evening of the 2nd inst., he was present at the annual 
banquet of the Royal Academy, by way of testifying his de- 
sire to follow the example of his lamented father in patronage 
of Art.—The anti-Church party is not supreme, even in the 
House of Commons. The annual attempt to abolish Church- 
rates has been defeated, by a vote of 285 against 275, though 
the Government threw its weight on the liberal side.—Further 
gleanings we shall probably make next week, when the 
entire mail comes to hand. 


There is a singular contrast between the voluminous length 
at which insignificant skirmishes in one warfare are de 
scribed, and our almost total ignorance as to the many des- 
perate engagements that take place in the new Polish insur- 
rectionary struggle. After repeated Russian defeats, we have 
at last a Russian victory reported ; but so little detail is made 
known, and the sources of information are so suspicious, that 
we must again content ourselves with remarking that hostilities 
are actively pursued. Nor is diplomacy at rest. Messengers 
are flying to and fro, between the great powers of Europe, 
and the daily journals teem with guesses at the purport of 
every despatch. Presently, the document appears authenti- 
cally in print; but by that time the public mind has gone off 
on some fresh scent, and so it continuously happens that judg- 
ment is based upon imperfect knowledge. We are only aware 
in round terms that two or three of the leading governments are 
endeavouring to press upon Russia the importance of conciliat- 
ing her revolted subjects; and common fame in this matter 
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bas set England, France, and Austria, against the Russian and 
Prussian monarchs. The Czar, it is added, is willing—or de- 
clares himself willing, which is not precisely the same thing 
—to accede to the! political aspirations of the Poles; 
put it must be after he has subdued them. Hence, there is 
yet no prospect of settlement or termination of hostilities, 
while there exists achance that foreign nations may be drawn 
into the strife. Some caterers for the public even tell us that 
the Baltic powers, Sweden and Denmark, are hastily arming 
—the former in view of a possible opportunity for recovering 
possessions torn from her by the Muscovite in other days; 
the latter contemplating another struggle with Prussia on the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. The truth is, herein again very 
little is known. 

While we are told confidently that Earl Russell and Mr. 
Adams have resumed a good understanding, it yet remains to 
be seen what steps the French Government will take, as re- 
gards the latter gentleman’s unfortunate admission that aiding 
the enemies of France was a creditable operation. 

North and South. 

The battles fought last Saturday and Sunday week, around 
Fredericksburg, proved to be more bloody than was at first 
believed. The Southern loss may have been eighteen thousand 
in killed and wounded and missing, but the Northern loss is 
now raised in careful estimates to nearly the same hideous 
number. Yet we were not incorrect in noting that news of 
the repulse or failure or check—or whatever the fittest term 
may be—was received here with singular unconcern. There 
was little or no pause in the all but universal fiddling. The 
Secretary of War officially announced that the shortcoming was 
atrifle. General Hooker issued a General Order, that would 
have done no discredit to Baron Munchausen. All communi- 
cations were said to be cut off between General Lee and Rich- 
mond, by the cavalry of General Stoneman. The papers 
informed a joyous public on Sunday, and confirmed 
it on Monday, that the Army of the Rappahannock had 
again crossed that river, and that General Keyes had ad- 
vanced from Yorktown, captured Richmond, and hoisted the 
National colours over the “ rebel” capital. Nobody paused to 
enquire how it happened that General Hooker, in the words 
of Mr. Edwin M. Stanton, “had mot more than one third of 
his forces engaged,” and yet was compelled to fall back and 
forego that “ certain destruction” of the enemy which he had 
officially promised. Nobody criticised “ fighting Joe’s” brag- 
gadocio congratulations to his army on its “ achievements ;” 
nobody asked where were its “laurels.” The future gleamed 
more brightly than ever. The “ back-bone of the rebellion” 
really was broken this time. All the while, regiments, whose 
time of enlistment has expired, are returning from the war, 
and are received with tumultuous rejoicing, as though the 
war were over. 

Let it be very briefly told that none of these things are so. 
Richmond is not taken ; Lee’s head-quarters are at Fredericks- 
burg; Hooker’s at Falmouth. The raid of General Stone- 
man was brilliant indeed; but the damage done by the hard 
riders has been most grossly exaggerated. General Banks 
and General Grant and Admiral Porter have met with consid- 
erable successes in the South West and along the Mississippi ; 
but we are really afraid to record the particulars, lest we be 
called upon to contradict them in our next issue. Wondrous 
cavalry raids by U. S. commanders of detached forces in the 
rear of Vicksburgh, and elsewhere, are also chronicled; but 
the same uncertainty attaches to their doings. Save that the 
amount of human suffering is known to be grievously swelled, 
we cannot perceive much change in the general fortunes of 
this hard-fought civil war. 

But the South has sustained one irreparable loss, in the 
death of General Thomas J. Jackson, better known by his 
cognomen of “ Stonewall.” In the late terrible action at 
Chancellorsville he was severely wounded—it is said by an 
accidental shot from one of his own men; his arm was am- 
putated; but he died in a few days from exhaustion and an 
attack of pneumonia. He was in his 37th year; had been 
trained for the regular service of the U. S. at their admirable 
Academy of West Point ; and fought with singular distinction 
throughout the campaign of Mexico. Ill health compelled 
his resignation in 1852 ; but, being a Virginian by birth, he ob- 
tained a Professorship in the Military Institute at Lexington. 
When the civil war broke out, he took part with the 
South, and accepted a Colonel's commission. Every one 
knows how he rose to eminence, how gallantly he conducted 
himself, and with what advantage to the cause he had espoused. 
A conscientious and God-fearing man, and an admirable mas- 
ter of that branch of his profession which involves rapid and 
isolated movements, he has largely filled the public eye during 
these past two years. Both sides have regarded him as a 
Christian hero; and it is indeed refreshing to find, in these 
days of violent abuse and misrepresentation, that his enemies 
almost universally do him justice. It is true that the Post 
likens this simple-minded and religiously-inspired cavalier to 
the cunning and rapacious Butler, of New Orleans notoriety, 
and that the Post's inevitable commentator, the pragmatical 
G. W. B., thinks it a huge joke that a little boy should 
hail Jackson's death as “saving us the trouble of hanging 
him.” These are natural ebullitions; the Northern press, we 


honour thereby. : 
Is Ohio declared in a state of siege; or is General Burnside 
desirous of patching up his damaged military reputation, by 


showing that there can be two Haynaus in the army cf the 


seditiously disposed ex-member of Congress, illegally arrested 
for spoken abuse of General Burnside and Mr. Lincoln, ille- 
gally tried by Court-Martial, and illegally condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment on the Dry Tortugas— 
almost equivalent to one of Louis Napoleon's sen- 
tences to Cayenne. The President, it is said, has commuted 
the sentence to transportation across the Southern lines. 
Meanwhile a feebly protesting voice is here and there heard 
against the folly, no less than the unconstitutionality, of these 
proceedings. The masses approve, or are silent. General 
Burnside has warned the local Circuit Court against issuing 
a writ of habeas corpus in this case, and has vindicated the su- 
premacy of military over civil law in such language, that we 
imagine ourselves hurrying on at rapid pace to the worst pe- 
riods of the great French Revolution. For sincere lovers of 
this country, who happen at the same time to think that Li- 
berty is something more than a convenient theme for dema- 
gogues, we must own that the present aspect of things is dis- 
heartening in the extreme. 


The New Proclamation Affecting Aliens. 

The more we look at Mr. Lincoln’s latest decree—copied 
into our columns, last week—the more are we disposed to con- 
sider it unjust in itself, and an anomaly in the history of “ free 
government.” 

The “ amazing flexibility of Mr. Seward’s nature "—a phrase 
applied to his trickiness by one of his special organs—was 
never more conspicaously displayed than on this occasion. 
In August last, the Secretary of State officially informed the 
British Legation at Washington, that the foreigners in ques- 
tion were exempt, of course. Yet we find this same Secretary 
of State affixing his name to the ukase of the 8th inst.!| Con- 
gress passed an Act in which these very individuals 
were also definitely exempted, if they had exercised no poli- 
tical functions. We now see that they must decamp on or 
before a certain date, or be made liable! The French organ 
in this city tells indeed a most strange story hereon. It records 
that the saving clause was inserted in the text ot the Conscrip- 
tion Bill that was passed, but was omitted from the engrossed 
copy that received the President's signature! The fact seems 
scarcely credible—not the fact that such an omission should 
have occurred, though this wears a suspicious look—but the 
fact that any decent Government should, under this pretext, 
whether designed or accidental, thus cheat at once its own 
Legislature, and thousands of emigrants who have been in- 
vited to take shelter in a land of “the most perfect freedom 
that the world ever saw.” 

There are many other reasons why this new Proclamation 
is internationally objectionable, and morally a disgrace to Mr. 
Seward ; but we wait to know whether any of our countrymen 
are sufficiently interested, to probe the rights and the wrongs 
of it in their own behalf. We have already intimated our be- 
lief, that home Governments are not likely to take more trou- 
ble in the matter than they can avoid. Still, we incline to 
think that the choice being forced upon the alien, of banish- 
ment from the scene of his livelihood or submission to an in- 
defensible act of despotism, he has the right to claim the in- 
terference of his Minister. 


A General Election in Canada. 
The defeat of the Canadian Ministry has been followed by 
the Prorogation of Parliament, preparatory to a Dissolution, 
and by the resignation of Mr. Sicotte and a portion of his col- 
leagues. The House of Assembly had refused to vote the 
supplies. The latest accounts represent Mr. J. Sandfield Mac- 
donald engaged in reconstructing his Cabinet ; but we do not 
deem it expedient to report his prugress, or to comment just 
now upon the late stirring events. 
siete 


Ausic. 


a we have the unpleasant any Nod reporting an unprofitable 
week to our enterprising ey r. Maretzek. The weather 
has been dead against him. In addition to this, a Miss Lizzie 
Parker, who ap; for the first time, in ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ on Mon- 
day night, failed to draw a good house or to charm her limited au- 
dience.—Madame Guerrabella was more successful in Medori’s 
part, Jone, on Wednesday ; but it was hard to struggle against the 
storm.—For the future, nothing dismays the im rio, Ho is 

etting up Peri’s Biblical Opera of “ Judith.” If Holofernes’ head 

made to roll off his pillow upon the stage, we will guaractee a 
sensation and its consequence, a continuance of full houses. 

Mr. Goldbeck gives a grand vocal and instrumental Concert on 
Tuesday next, at the Academy, where his Victoria Symphony will 
a for the second time. 

e excellent critic of the Times thus speaks of Berlioz’s com- 
poaten, introduced to New York last Saturday night, at Irving 
1, by Mr. Theodore Thomas, with an Orchestra of eighty instru- 
ments. 

“It is not easy to express a liking for Berlioz’s muse—so 
strangely does it oscillate between the extremes of raving ecceu- 
tricity, and of colossal, but entirely inconsequential magnificence. 
His — belongs to a sort of musical deluge, and what you fin’ 
in it is interesting as a phenomenon of nature, like the heriun. 
or the ornithoryncus . It is impossible to say why he has 
so much = or so little fin, and one can readily believe that in a 

~ +¢ 








of old ocean with equal facility. But that he Aas genius, is de- 
monstrated by the fact that a number of respectable notorieties 
have been ¢ d for several years in stealing it. Berlioz has 
supplied the school of the “ future’’ with the few ideas of which it 
can boast, and this work of “ Harold’’ contains the materials for a 
dozen Liezts and Wagners. It is somewhat more coherent than 
others of the composer's large works. The pian is thoroughly dra- 
matic, and the one idea of keeping the personality of Harold con- 
stantly before the audience, while the orchestra presents a daz- 
zling succession of scenes in which that unhappy individual is a 
spectator, if not a participator, is excellent!y maintained by means 
of the viola, represen the hero. 


combinations of instruments, it 
massive and overwhel 
markable. It is in these 





happy oO ing, an 
effects of sonority, that it is most re- 
ter res} that we perceive the hand 


pects 
of the master, and the daring invention of a man of genius. 
“To say that the work is one of the most interesting of its sort, 
is feebly to express the 


easure that its fine performance on 





Great Republic? At least he has had Mr. Vallandigham, a 


turday night afforded to 


audience. Mr. Thomas conducted the 


it he could climb a tree 6r dive to the bottom | e 


: * Nor is the work destitute of| —no one would ever guess whom—like General Butler ! 
Tepeat, has done the deceased ample justice, and done itself | the tangible merit of melody, although it is for broad and s 


d ; 
Sa Seca wes cheent, through indisposition, from the House of 


orchestra with consummate ability, and Mr. Edward Mollenhauer 
a the viola with marked effect. Mr. Toulmin was the harpist. 
We are only sorry that the Harold Symphony cannot be repeated.” 


>. 


Brama. 


I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I must er 
It breathes a sigh, it sheds a tear, 
And thus it takes a start. 
Circumstances compel me to write about “The Stranger.” Is 
the theme lugubrious, or is it comic? I can scarcely tell. I only 
know that the occasion is painful. 
“The Stranger” is an old play—a very old play—a play so de- 
crepit that it ought, long since, to have been wrapped in cere- 
ments, and committed to what Mrs. Skewton tersely denominates 
“the cold and silent thingamay.” It was written by Kotzebue, in 
7, So says Mr. E 








1787, “‘ during a period of severe illness.” 
Sargent ; and the play contains abundant internal evidence that 
Mr. Epes Sargent is quite right. In 1798 it was translated into 

English, by Mr. Thompson—with a p—and was subsequently re- 

written by Sheridan. The poet Rogers, indeed, said that Sheridan, 

on two occasions, confessed to having written every word of it. 

It was first produced at Drury Lane, under the management of 
the brilliant dramatist himself; and it has since been produced in 

almost every theatre in the world. Within the past week it has 

been presented several times at Wallack’s. 

To those, whose sense of humour enables them to eugpediate the 
comic side of solemnity, the Stranger presents himself as a most 
amusing person. They know that the very essence of his charac- 
ter is what, in common parlance, we call humbug; that what he 
does is unnatural ; that what he says is absurd. They therefore 
behold with merriment his studious perusal of “ Zimmerman on 
Solitude,’ and note with smiles his pallid countenance, his 
Hyperion curls, his “ flaws and starts’’—imposters to true 

ef—his aversion to food, and the general noneense of 
is way of life. This view of their ideal woe must, of 
course, seem almiost sacrilegious to the silly women and 
sentimental men who gush over the mock pathos of this worm- 
eaten drama. To them, doubtless, matrimonial falsehood seems 
the appropaiate cue for most sweet melancholy, and the vapid 
aphorisms of the injured husband are “solid chunks of wisdom.” 
It is sad to be obliged to differ from such tender-hearted creatnres ; 
but the simple truth is that plays, which illustrate the conse- 
quences of infidelity to the marriage tle, are, in every respect, a 
nuisance to the stage; and that this one, being the most preten- 
tious of the class, is, by all odds, the most ridiculous. 

Mr. Sargent, in his stage version of “ The Stranger,’’ assures us 
that “it is idle for the critics to storm and sneer;” that ‘‘ time, 
the great umpire, and the popular heart, give them the lie;” that 
no “interpretation of human passion can be wholly false, which 
awakens so many responses ;" and “ that the sentiment cannot be 
wholly mawkish or ane which among various peoples, and at 
various times, touches the deepest sensibilities of an audience.” 
The usual argument—success ; an argument which covers every 
abortion, whether of the pen, the brush, or the chisel, endowing 
it with the elements of truth and beauty, merely because it has 
won the applause of the multitude. A bull-baiting, in —, 
wins that applause: ‘Our American Cousin” secures it, in Eng- 
land: it is not denied to ‘‘ The Seven Sisters,” in America: it fol- 
lows, with boundl enthusiasm, ‘‘ East Lynne,” and “ Aurora 
Floyd.” Are these true works of art? I protest that they seem 
to me mere balderdash and inanity. Mr. Sargent’s own noble 
version of “Norma’’ is worth them all, ten times over; yet 
“The Priestess” has been shelved for years. It may per- 
haps, be “ idie for critic’ to storm and sneer” inst the edicts of 
majorities ; but it is not the less true that this doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of majorities is the pernicious root of all social tyranny, 
and the deadly foe to all progress in art. 
The real cause of the popularity of this drama is simple, and 
may be simply stated. It appeals to the romantic instincts of 
crude natures; and it concerns itself intimately, though 
abortively, with love, marriage, and children. ntimental 
persons, who know nothing about sorrow, fancy that it 
manifests itself by such antics as the = plays, in 
is rural seclusion; while those, whose domestic sympathies 
are strong, readily yield themselves to the charms of a case of ma- 
trimonial difficulty. Hence tears: hence success. Rousseau some- 
where says that when a man ns to reason, he ceases to feel. 
This, perhaps, is why those who analyze “the Stranger’’ fail to 
discover its pathos. 
The moral lesson of the play is two-fold. In the German origi- 
nal, it teaches husbands that when their wives, having committed 
ype have repented and reformed, they should receive back 
the e wanderers, and reconstruct conjugal felicity. “ The 
do not truly honour virtue,” says the Countess, “ who can insult 
the erring heart that would return to her sanctuary.” In the Eng- 
lish version, this point is left doubtful; but, in both the German 
and English versions, it is suggested that married people would do 
wisely to respect the bonds. 

The piece, as acted at Wallack’s, is a capital burlesque. 
Mr. Lester Wallack—always charming in “ el t attitudes of 
woe”’—personates the St er. Superb in rich costume of the 
period, magnificent in English side-whiskers of a much later date, 
gloomy of demeanour, deep-chested of voice, he comes and goes 
upon the scene, a sable t lancholy. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Wallack is the best melo-dramatic actor on our 
stage, as he certainly is the best light comedian: but his style of 
acting is like Joseph’s coat,—an allusion to which many-coloured 
garment is ventured with some terror of Bishop Colenso,—and, in 
the present instance, I am constrained to record that in parts he 
rivals the broadest farce even of Mr. Clarke. His entrance makes 
one think of Oriental satraps. His exit, at the end of the fourth 
act, is droll beyond description. In the intermediate scenes, he 
alternates from the gorgeous gloom of a funeral procession, to the 
abrupt sprightliness of a Punchinello. Yet! believe the part was 
never better played, and I am sure it is no fault in Mr. Wallack if 
he fails to e it impressive. 

The acting of Mrs. Hoey, as Mrs. Haller, is equally abortive— 
though she expresses the dignity of the character with ease and 
grace. This success, however, is usual with Mrs. Hoey, seeing 
that she is almost the only genuine lady on our stage. In the 
emotional scenes she is weak and ineffective. The best acting— 
because the most natural and finished—is that of Mr. Gilbert as 
Tobias, Mr. Smith, as Solomon, Mr. Floyd, as Francis, and Mr. 
Young, as Peter. In all these personations, however, it is easy to 
discover the influence of whet Mr. Fechter calls the Demon of 
Tradition. In fine, this revival of the Stranger, though it may 
yield some slight and heer ne pe | = isan unconditional failure, 
when tested by that standard o’ te which Mr. Wallack himself 
has done so much to foster and exalt. 

Nothing of especial interest claims attention at the other thea- 
tres—unless, indeed, it be Mr. Clarke's performance of Sirnon Pure- 
Soy, in Planche’s farce, ‘‘ He’s Jack Sheppard.’’ The piece is clev- 

el 








written, and exceedingly eomic; and Mr. Clarke's acting is 
delicious! funny. He has slso appeared as Pod , and as Jere- 
miah in ‘““Bahes In The Wood."’ Yun and fortune smile 
therefore, upon the Winter Garden. May they also smile upon all 
who read, and all who don’t read, the words of MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 
The Evening Post is unique in its comparisons. It 
calls Archimedes the Ericsson of his day; and sa 
that Stonewall Jackson made himself a great reputation, like 








It seems that it is not English vessels alone, that enter the 
Confederate trade. A Nassau correspondent of the WV. Y. Her- 
ald, very naively narrates his vores thither from this 

in the fast schooner Belle, addi is conviction that she is ex- 


for future blockade-running. Mr. 





ed 
a 
Commons, during the late debates on the American civil war. It 
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is to be regretted that he missed Mr. Horseman's eloquent de- 





nunciation of the English ;accaias “price party. It is 
believed that the Ionian Islands will given up to Greece, 
when the new dynasty is established. An important 





undertaking is announced under the title of the Anglo-India 
Cotton Company (limited). The ital is £500,000, in 100,- 
000 shares of £5 each. A marriage is said to be arranged 
between the Duc de Chartres, son of the late Duc d’Orleans, 
and his cousin, a daughter of the Prince de Joinville. 
Another eccentric Englishman has turned up, resembling Col. 
Peard in Italy. The eccentric Englishman in Poland is said 
to have made a vow to kill a certain number of Russians. He 
carries with him (declare the anecdote-mongers) a register, in 
which to note the fall of the victims as they go down before 
his unerring rifle. When he has slain as many as he has sworn 
to slay, he means to go home, without troubling himself in the 
slightest degree about the solution of the Polish question ina 
political sense ————The Prince and Princess of Wales 
will visit Oxford during the ensuing Commemoration, when 
the University will er on the ce the degree of D.C.L. 
be Deanery has been placed at the disposal of their Royal 
Highnesses, by Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church.— 
Rockingham Mansion, the seat of Lord Lorton, in Ire- 
land, has been totally destroyed by fire ——-——Orders have 
been received at the Cape of Good Hope for the recall and 
breaking up of the Livingstone expedition. 
A company has been started, in England, called the Gene- 
ral Steam Cultivation, which p to purchase, and let to 
farmers every kind of steam implements. The design is ex- 
cellent. Accounts of signal prosperity reach us from 
New Zealand. The local papers contain accounts of new dis- 
coveries of gold. A Melbourne correspondent of the Times 
says the wonly production, in Otago, ranges from 12,000 to 
15,000 ounces, and new fields are opening out in all directions. 
In six weeks the population of this province increased 7,000. 
There have also been new discoveries of gold in the province 
of Nelson. ‘The Queen has presented the Royal Western 
Yacht Club of Ireland, at Queenstown, with a magnificent 
cup, to be run for at their regatta, on the 18th of June next. 
—— —In a work on “ Ballads from Scottish History,” lately 
published in London, its author, Mr. Norval Clyne, vindicates 
the antiquity of the ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens” from the 
imputations that have been cast upon it by Mr. R. Chambers. 
A new tenor singer, Signor Vincenzo Garti, has made 
a great sensation at Palermo. The memorial of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 will be uncovered on the 10th of 
June next, at the Horticultural Gardens, in London, amid 
splendid ceremonies. -Mr. C. T. Hopkins is still prosecut- 
ing his well-conceived design to cultivate musical taste in the 
schools, He has recently laid before the citizens of Brooklyn 
“a proposition whereby the poor may enjoy opportunities for 
a musical education, equal to those now afforded them in the 
common branches, a upon our public schools.” 
Late in life Eugene Sue was engaged on a gigantic 
romance, and had got as far as the nineteenth volume, when 
the “insatiate archer” put an end to the speculation, and the 
work was left—a fragment. It has been translated into 


























lish—its original title, “Les Mysteres du Peuple,” | Easte: 





En 
having been changed to that of “ The Rival Races.” 
A queer book has been published in London, called “ Memoirs 
of Remarkable Misers.” To those who gloat over the worst 
side of human nature the subject may be interesting. 
The Boston arene, on @ recent occasion, chronicling the 
fact that Hon. 8. P. Chase had attended church in that city, 
remarked that the officiating clergyman “ preached an appro- 
iate discourse.” A Life of Victor Hugo, by Madame 
ugo, is shortly to be published, in London and Brussels. 
The work, it is said, will contain a drama, and many other 
unpublished works of the poet. A wife’s evidence, it 
should be remembered, is not received for or against her hus- 
band.————The Prince of Wales has consented to become 
Patron of the Institute of British Architects. Telegra- 
phic communication is shortly to be established between the 
Atlantic and Oregon, by way of California. 
A familiar, but most amusing anecdote is told of Dr. Blomfield, 
late Bishop of London. He had, one Sunday, preached with- 
out notes, from the text, “ The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” Anxious to know how he had sutceeded, he 
subsequently asked one of his congregation if he liked the 
discourse: “ Well, Mr. Blomfield,” replied the man, “ I liked 
the sermon well enough, but I can’t say I agree with you; I 
think there be a God !” It is noted, as a curious circum- 
stance connected with the cotton trade, that large quantities 
of American cotton, exported to France, have been reim- 
rted into America through the United Kingdom.—_———— 
rury Lane Theatre has not paid very well under Mr. Fal- 
coner’s management, and has been closed accordingly, after a 
short season. ——————The Church Institution Ci states 
that, under legal advice, some person is about to contest the 
right of the cle to a fee for the solemnization of mar- 
the export trade of Canada to the United 
States was more valuable in results in 1862 than in 1861, while 
there was a falling off in the trade to Great Britain — 
Eighty large packages of fine linen and lint were recently re- 
ed here “ for the wounded defenders of the United States.” 
This kindly git was a contributions from men and 
women residing along the Rhine. An Eastern paper 
states that the people of Phi rg, Me., have voted to pay 
every man who may be d , under the conscription act, the 
sum of $300 to enable him to procure exemption. Four 
hundred and twenty-three persons have been cogeteiat Pro- 
vost Marshals and assistants under the U.S. Conscription 
law. Only thirty-five of these have been in the military ser- 
vice of the U. 8. Two new comets have been disco- 
vered by German astronomers—one in the neighbourhood of 
the phin, the other in Pegasus. At present these wan- 
derers are only to be seen during the morning hours.— 
Louis Napoleon was fifty-five years old on the 22udult. The 
day was celebrated by a grand military review. It is 
said that President Lincoln has promised to give General 
Fremont the command of a black army of ten thousand men, 
if such a force should be raised; which the General expresses 
himself willing to it. It was wittily remarked, con- 
cerning a gentleman of the figure-head order, that “ he is fit 












































for nothing but to sit for his ft.” An exchange 
per intimates that the patrio’ of most people now-a-days 
3 of that kind which is spelt paytriotism. ——An excel- 


lent substitute for tea is said to have been discovered in Penn- 
sylvania. It closely resembles Chinese tea, and grows abund- 
antly in various parts of the State. We do not learn its name. 
—Mrs. Fanny Kemble is about to publish a volume of 
Reminiscences of Plantation Life in Goseate, cots twenty- 
five years ago. The Old Arch Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, is to be entirely remodelled and made, in a new 
establishment. An Ottoman Militia, or National 
Guard, is to be organized in Turkey. All subjects of 
the Sultan are to be to military service therein. 











b 
It is estimated that there are 50 tons of American silver in 


, or rather heaped up, in Toronto, London, and Ha- 


milton,C. W. Merchants take it only at 5 per cent. discount. 
, the author and traveller, and M. du 

Chaillu, are to visit the gorilla country in company on a sport- 
ing tour. M. du Chaillu will make a preparatory visit to New 
York. We trust he does not thus mary eaecnagyT 
It is ded of that brilliant pear eae le 

Musset, that his acted plays were hissed, and ough ted plays 





applauded. It was not until Mme. Allan t with her 
from Russia the pieces which she had Lm with much 
applause, that he passed for a dramatic author. It has 
been happily remarked—by way of comment on that bitter- 
ness of spi t which philanthropy inspires—that “some phi- 
lanthropists are so fanatical nst anges they would 
gibbet all who are in favour of it.” . Hall, the Arctic 
explorer, proposes to resume investigations in the Northern 
regions, with a view to procure the remains of Sir John Frank- 
lin from the Esquimaux, to develop the whale fisheries, and 
to explore the open Polar Sea discovered by Dr. 

The Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862 
have testified their appreciation of Mr. Tennyson’s Ode on the 
Opening of the Exhibition, by presenting him with a very 
handsome silver urn and salver. Aw inscription, 
for the door of a school house, is “ W. g Institution.’ 

The first Emperor Napoleon, irritated with his chief of 
Police, Fouché, once sent for him, and told him he was a fool, 
not fit to be at the head of police, and was hg ignorant of 
what was passing. “Pardon me, sire,” said Fouché. “I 

















ed in your pocket.” Napoleon changed his mind, and 
retained his minister. A Western paper announ- 
ces that “Onion Leagues” have been formed by the women 
of many occidental towns, for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing onions for the use of the soldiers——-——We h 





pictures in a good light. Why not, asks a philan- 
_ editor, be equally courteous towards men ? 
In New Orleans, ‘te close all drinking saloons at nine 
o'clock in the evening. This, says the Zra, leaves the drink- 
ing public in an odd , me] one, in fact, without any horns. 
————tThe first paper-mill established in this count 
was built at Roxborough, near Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1690. A description of this edifice was recent! 
written, for the Historical Society of Philadelphia, by Mr. H. 
G. Jones, on paper made at the old mill, prior to the year 
1699. The building is now used for a cotton factory. 
A railroad depot at Terre Haute, Indiana, was lately struck 
by lightning. The agent of the road, (Mr. Charles Cochran,) 
who was deaf in one ear, was knocked from his seat and ren- 
dered insensible. When he recovered he found his hearing 
restored.———-——The Paris correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer states that ates Parisian bankers who group 
themselves round the Bank of France, have formed a - 
tic association with a capital of 100,000,000 of francs, in di 
quctice to the credit, system, and influence of the Credit 
Mobilier ——————-It is believed that the source of the Nile, 
in Lake Nyanza, twelve miles North of the Equator, has at 
last been discovered by Captains Speke and Grant. These 
old explorers have just completed their arduous journey across 








rn and Central Africa, from Zanzibar to Khartum, on the 
White Nile, where they had arrived in safety. Lord 
Macaulay's Library was lately sold at auction in London. 
Many of the volumes were found to contain annotations in 
the hand-writing of the great historian. A new literary 
magazine, called The British American, has been started at 
Toronto, C. W. It is devoted to literature, science and art, 
and is edited by Professor H. Y. Hind. We have not seen it, 
but wish it well. ‘Tennyson's new poems, “ Boadicea” 
and “ Enoch the Fisherman ” will soon be published. A lux- 
ury for the lovers of poetry. —— ——The late Mr. Buckle’s 
library is advert for sale at auction. It is, we think, much 
to be regretted that collections of books, prompted by the 
judgment and taste of competent scholars, should be scat- 
tered tu the four winds. The christening of the in- 
fant daughter of the Prince Louis of Hesse and the Princess 
Alice has taken place at the Chapel Royal, Windsor Castle. 
The infant was named by the Queen, who held the child at 
the font, “ Victoria Alberta Elizabeth Matilda Mary.” 

















Tue Rviie Passton.—The Speculative Society of the 
University of Edinburgh, so celebrated in the intellectual his- 
tory of the northern capital, is to celebrate the commencement 
of its hundredth session by a dinner at Edinburgh in October 
next, at which Lord Brougham is to preside. Lord Broug- 
ham, we (Header) should suppose is about the oldest member 
of this famous society now alive; but we observe the name of 
Earl Russell, who was a member of the society about 1810-11, 
on the list of the committee for arranging the dinner. 





A Very Op Cavurca.—The 700th annive of the con- 
secration of the Church of St. Germain des Prés, , is to be 
celebrated to-day with unusual magni . The Church of St. 
Germain des Prés was built by Childebert in 556. It was sacked 
and burnt three times by the Normans between the years 845 
and 918, and rebuilt between 990 and 997 by Morard, 29th 
abbot of St. Germain, and was placed under the invocation of 
St. Germain. The church was consecrated on the 21st of April, 
1163, by Pope Alexander IIL, when he went to France to es- 
cape the persecution of Frederick Barbarossa.—Paris letter. 





Tae Wetsn Om Sprine.—The paragraph which lately 
went the rounds of the papers relative to the discovery of a 
sup oil well at Blains, Monmouthshire, requires a little 
explanation. The only spring, it now turns out, was a h 
head of oil, which sprang a eak some time since near the 
spot, and by some means a portion of the oil got into the 
well; hence the discovery of the supposed oil spring !! 


Obituary. 


Sm Rosert Bateson, Bart.—We have to record the 
death LS Sir ey ne of meg heal ee 
townbreda, near fast, aged 83. During a long life, he was 
& consistent supporter of the Tory y, and, for a considera- 
ble period, an enthusiastic uphol of the 





asi without introducing the name of George 


in stating that Sir Robert Bateson, in his domestic circle, was 
one of the kindest of men; as a landlord, his estates bear evi- 
dence to the judicious supervision he exercised over them, 


being inhabited by some of the wealthiest and most intelligent 


farmers in Ireland ; and, as a consistently resident proprietor, 
he set an example to Irish landlords, and made his name re- 
spected by all He is succeeded in the title and estates 





. | teemed and much 


know that your Majesty has my dismissal already sign-| Weed 


aug | Was thought that a quantity of the m 
heed po dey 


So devoted was he to old Toryism, that he could hardly make | Blenheim 


Si Joed Dysever. The deceased wes created a Baronet in 


At Antrim Castle, Lord Massareene, in consequence of the ae. 
cident mentioned in last week's Albion.—At Liverpool, a 
regretted, Thomas Tobin, Esq., a well en yet 
merchant.—At St. Catherine's, C.W., aged 60, Mr. Charles Bags, 
most excellent comedian. He was an lishman b ag" but 
had been for twenty years in North Am At Hali‘ax. 8, 
Mr. John M for many years proprietor of the Halifax Jou. 
nal, and r of the Merchants’ Exchange.—At Rich. 
mond, 8 , in his year, Richard Penn, Esq., great grandson 
of hy sa enn, of Pennsylvania.—At Hackney, Comm. J. Simp. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Stansfield has been re-elected M.P. for Halifax without 
position. He vacated his seat In consequence of being nominated 
a Lord of the Admiralty.—Mr. E. D. H. Phipps to be a Third &% 
cretary in Diplomatic ce. 


Arup. 

It will be observed that the Prince of Wales is appointed 
to the Colonelcy of the Tenth Hussars. George IV. in his 
young “days, held for a time the same appointment.—The 

ts Greys are under orders to remove from Peirshill (Edin. 

burgh), Perth, and Hamilton to Birmingham, Coventry, and 

lon. They will be replaced by the 3d (King’s Own) Hus- 

sars, from Dublin.—A review took place at Aldershot Camp 

on the 27th ult.,in honour of the Prince of Wales, Prince 

Alfred, Prince Louis of Hesse, and his brothers. It was spoilt 

in the first instance by dust, and we eee | by rain.—It 

itia clothing for 

Canada was lost in the Anglo We are glad to learn 
that it was not on board that unfortunate ship. 


War Orricr, April 28.—2d Life Gds: Gen Earl Beauchamp, fm 
10th Hussars, to be Col, v Field Marshal Lord Seaton, dec. 10th 
Hussars, Gen H R H the Prince of Wales, to be Col, v Gen Earl 
Beauchamp, transf to 2d Life Gds. 60th Ft: Lt-Gen Viscount 
Melville, fm to be Col-Commt, v Lt-Gen Paterson, dec.—Gren 
Gds: Lt Col De Morel, h p, late 42nd Ft, to be Capt and Lt-Col, y 
Arthur Lord Walden (Lord Arthur Hay %), who ret on temp h p; 
Lt and it Earle to and Lt-Col h p, v De Morel who ret; 
Ens and Lt Clinton, to be Lt and Capt b p; Hon W Cust, to be 
Ens and Lt b p.—16th, Ens and Adjt Stabb to have rank of Lt; 
Ens Bailey to be Lt b p, v Davies, who ret; R Watson to Ens b p. 
—100th, t Cadet J C Jackson, fm Royal Mil Coll, to be Eas 
b p v Jones who ret.—Rifle Brig: Lt Glyn to be Capt b p, v Singer, 
= Aas Ens the Hon E Lawless to be Lt b p; AH Drammonl © 

ns b p. 





Navy. 


The Royal Oak, 35, is commissioned at Chatham by Capt. 
F. A. Campbell, formerly of the Neptune, 78. She is to have 
& complement of 650 officers and men, including Royal Ma- 
rines and Marine Artillery. Her armament will consist of 
11 of the 110-pounder naval Armstrong guns, and 24 of the 
68- smooth-bore cast-iron guns, each of 95cwt. She 
will carry her entire armament on her main deck, with the 
exception of three of her pivot Armstrongs, which will be 
laced on her fighting deck ——Orders have been received at 
Deccapert to put into commission, with a complement of 450 
officers and men, the Liverpool, 39.—The new frigate Tamar, 
3, is to be fitted, at Chatham, to accommodate 900 troops, 80 
officers, and a crew of 220 men. She is to be used exclusively 
as a weep ete Orlando, 46, from the North American 
station, is to be docked at Chatham, to undergo a thorough 
overhaul and repair——A naval court, at Portsmouth, has 
tried, pro formd, Lieut. C. Hill, and the surviving officers 
and crew of the Orpheus, for the recent loss of that ship on the 
bar of Manukau harbour, New Zealand. The finding set forth 
that no blame whatever was attached to Commodore Burnett, 
C.B., or any of her officers and crew, that the conduct of every 
officer, seaman and marine, man and boy, on board was de- 
serving of the very highest praise, and that Lieut. Hill and the 
officers and crew were therefore fully and honourably a 
quitted.——The scr. three-decker Duke of Wellington is to be 
commissioned by ae. Seccombe, at Portsmouth, as a 7 
> a in’ of the $0 will tens Hannibal.—— 
o ng 8 Thunderer, w prepared for a target 
ship in place of the Powerful at Portsmouth——The Anson, 
89, and the ZJvod, 89, are to be brought forward, and fitted for 
the steam reserve at Sheerness.——T he ancient state and 
shallop, built at Deptford dockyard in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and which have since remained at that establish- 
ment, having been repaired and redecorated, by order of the 
Admiralty, have been forwarded up the river to Teddington, 
and will be removed to Virginia water. The barge, which 
contains a pn saloon, has been fitted up in an excellent 
—. _ Sony Royal I twelve of = q ~-orr™ 
rst 0 despatch vessels, built on 
Thames, and fitted with improved engines of 350-horse power, 
was tried lately at the measured mile, and, notwithstanding a 
strong wind, attained the extraordinary speed of 17 nautical, 
or 19§ statute, miles hour.——A private letter received 
in England from the 5, dated at Fis 
firms a story current here. It says: “ Last week we were 
cruising in the old Bahamas Channel, when two Federal men- 
of-war joined company, one firing a blank gun and the other 
a shotted gun across our bows. The commander immedi- 
ately went on board and demanded an apology, which was 
given.” _ 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: Rowley Lambert to Li > FL A 
Campbell to Royal ; J. O. Johnson to Pembroke v Fisher ; 
Edgell, C. B., to be Superintendent of the Royal Clarence Y 
vacant by promotion of Hon. G. F. Hastings; A. P. Ryder, pri- 
vate secretary to the Duke of Somerset, to be Controller-General 


of Coast Guard, v Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, prom to rank ; R. 
late of 7 , succeeds Capt. Ryder as an 
First Lord ; Fisher receives Capt’s 8e' pension, v Hon. 


astings.—Commrs : 
k to 


: to Edgar ; Hovenden, to ; Tuckey to 
; De Rabeck, from ajar, to be flag it to-Rear Adal Yel. 
verton; Rattray to Colossus.—Paymasters: H. C r to Royal 
Oak ; W. Wright to Liverpool; H. Jones Secy to Adm! Smart; 
Ashley to Adm! Yelverton.—Surgeon : Jack to Royal Oak. 


Promworions.—Admirals: Str F. W. Austen, and Sir W. Parker, 
Bart, to be + of 5 Se Sas in ye the following 
changes take placa on ste rom squadron to squs- 
dron: Vice-Admis Walpole, Kelly, Min ye, Sir C. Parker, Bart, 
and Walcott, on res list, to be Admls ; Vice-Admls Sir W. H. Bruce 
and Sir J. H. Plumridge to be Admis; Rear Admis Lord E. Rus- 
sel and Bayfield to be Vice-Admls; Capts: Hon G. F. Hastings 





and Hon 8. T. to be Rear Admls ; also, R. H. Stopford on 
res list. On ret list, Vice-Admls Pat Mon’ Montyn, 
Gambier a2, —— FF te e, to Admls; Rear 
Admis M: Crowdy, Vice-Admls ; Capt 
Pulling to Adm. 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Harpers have brought out the first and second vo- 
jumes of Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, compressed into 
s single duodecimo of 650 pages. The edition is well got up, 
extreme care having apparently been paid to the reproduction 
of the many plans and illustrations, that signally elucidate the 
text. It is the book of the season. It is, or will be, in every 
one’s hand ; for, engaged as the American people now are in 
ssanguinary and protracted war themselves, they will all the 
more keenly desire to study how their kinsmen across the 
water bore themselves when similarly tried. 

But our readers have not now to make first acquaintance 
with Mr. Kinglake’s new work. On the 7th of February we 
copied a long review of it into these columns, from a Lon- 
don paper, which however dealt exclusively with the earlier, 
that is to say the political events that preceded the Crimean 
campaign. Three weeks later, we inserted another critical 
notice, that administered a proper reproof to Mr. Kinglake 
for the violence of his antipathy to the Emperor of the French, 
and the inopportune manner in which this, his personal ani- 
mosity, was ingrained into the very fibre of his narrative. 
The story of the coup d'etat was indeed never told so gra- 
phically ; but though the indelible stigma which it leaves upon 
the Imperialists chimed in exactly with our own often-expres- 
sed impressions, we forbore to republish it, deeming, we say, 
its interpolation by Mr. Kinglake as unseemly in the highest de- 
gree. On the 28th of March,we gave at length the opening chap- 
ter, which treated of the Crimes locally considered, and of the 
combatants there pitted in hostilearray. Slight extracts have 
also been cited from time to time. We have now to record 
our own opinion. 

In truth then—to use a phrase permissible to the rapid 
chronicler of passing events—this record may be termed a 
magnificent sensation-piece, wherein the author rarely ceases 
to have in view the exits, the entrances, the pose, the “ situa- 
tion,” of individuals. Not unfrequently he suspends the 
march of events, that he may paint the portraits of the actors ; 
and moreover the events, it seems to us, are sometimes mould- 
ed by the actors in a manner suspiciously coincident with Mr. 
Kinglake’s likes and dislikes. Neither consummate literary 
skill, nor bursts of “ fine writing,” nor an assumption at times 
of perfect impartiality, can conceal the patent fact, that the 
historian is a prejudiced man. Apart from this, there is much, 
very much, to admire—the patient research, the sagacious 
unravelment, the marshalling of all parts in due order, the 
thoughtful probing of cause and effect. Then the style is 
clear and intelligible, rising with the occasion into the ornate 
and even the imaginative. Furthermore, for Englishmen, 
there are touches of the most delicate incense ever offered 
to national vanity. 

Two thirds of this volume are devoted to the preliminaries ; 
to the causes that led to the war ; to establishing that, if Louis 
Napoleon dominated the British Cabinet and moulded its 
policy, Lord Raglan dominated Marshal St. Arnaud in the 
field and in the council ; to the preparations; and to the land- 
ing on Russian soil. Two hundred pages are devoted to the 
Battle of the Alma; and these have about them a fascination 
that genius alone can infuse. Yet what does one mainly 
learn ’—that war is the most uncertain of all games of chance, 


at length the principle of divided labour became so complete 


versation, or the letters received from their friends ; and 
in its application to the forming of political opinions, that by 
lancing at a newspaper, and giving swift assent to its asser- 

ns and arguments, many an Englishman was saved the 
labour of farther examining his poli conscience, and dis- 
pensed from the necessity of having to work his own way toa 
conclusion 


But to spare a man from a healthy toil is not always an un- 
mixed good. To save a free-born citizen from the trouble of 
thin upon questions of State is to take from him his share 
of dominion; and, although it be true that he who follows 
printed advice is under a guidance more skilful and dexter- 
ous than any he could have got from his own untutored mind, 
he is less of a man, and, upon the whole, is less fair, less 
righteous than one who in a ruder fashion contrives to think 
for himself. Just as a man’s quality may in some respects be 
lowered by his habitual reli on the poli and the 
soldier who relieve him from the trouble and the anxiety of 
self-defence, so his intellectual strength and his means of 
knowing how to be just may — me impaired if he 
suffers himself to walk too obediently under the leading of a 
political writer. 
But the scenes on the hill side of the Alma will rivet atten- 
tion. Here is the onset of that division under Codrington, 
which first carried the Great Redoubt, whence however it 
was subsequently driven, ere the Brigade of Guards and High- 
landers finally took possession of it. From the battery, a 
slope of three hundred yards, like an artificial glacis, descend- 
ed to the river, and ended in a steep bank ten or twelve feet 
high. Huddled below this, and harrassed by the Russian 





charged the bank obliquely and ridden up; and afew small 
bevies had climbed it. 


Hitherto the knowledge that there was to be an advance be- 
yond the bank had been confined to the people who chanced 
to be near Sir George Brown or General Codrington; but 
those who heard the words or caught the meaning of the di- 
visional general and the brigadier hastened to give effect to 
the will of their chiefs by sending their words along the 


line, 

The 7th Fusileers, being on the extreme right of Codring- 
ton’s brigade, was beyond the reach of his personal guidance ; 
but Lacy Yea, who commanded the regiment, was a man of 
an onward, fiery, violent nature, not likely to suffer his cher- 
ished regiment to stand helpless under muzzles pointed down 
on him and his people by the skirmishers close overhead. The 
will of a horseman to move forward, no less than his power 
to elude or overcome all obstacles, is singularly strengthened 
by the education of the hunting-field, and Lacy Yea had been 


all hunting counties. To him this left bank of the Alma 
crowned with Russian troops was very like the wayside accli- 
= which oftea enough in his boyhood had threatened to 
wall him back and keep him down in the depths of a Somer- 
setshire lane whilst the hounds were running high up in the 
field some ten or fifteen feet above. His practiced eye soon 
showed him a fit “shord” or break in the scarped face of the 
bank, and then pony fe to his people, “ Never mind form- 
ing! Come on, men! 

the task, and quickly gained the top. 

On either side of him, men of his 

up, and in such numbers that the Ru 
been lining it fell back upon their battalions. 


“Forward!” “Forward!” The thron 





for there are here made palpable many reasons why the 
Allies might well have been defeated. To go into these would 
cost more space than we can afford, especially as we must 


advise him at least to judge for himself on this point, as on 
the general merits of the work. 


We are strongly tempted to commence our citations with a 
paragraph from the Preface, that not unnaturally flatters our | into the rear of the breastwork, and his helmeted soldiers, 
kneeling behind the parapet at the intervals between the em- 

brasures, watched ready with their muskets on the earthwork 
ht our people were near enough, and then fired 
on either flank of the 


national amour propre; but it was embodied in the long re-| 


view that appeared in these columns on the 7th of February, 
and we content ourselves with repeating its point. Kinglake 
says that he has been in verbal and oral communication with 
scores of officers and public men, seeking to enlighten himself 
on this or that particular. Yet he declares that not a single 
one of them has ever alleged that. it was desirable, “for the 
honour of our arms or for the credit of the nation,” that a 
solitary fact should be concealed. The universal desire has 
been that the truth, and the truth only, should be told. That 
desire perhaps is not quite so potent in the class of men to 
whom allusion is made in the paragraphs immediately sub- 
joined. We extract them, because they put into forcible terms 
an intimation that we have often sought to convey to our 
readers. Speaking of the unwholesome influence of the press 
on public affairs in England, he says: 

In former times almost every body who could was accus- 
tomed to contribute in an active way to the formation of 
opinion. Men evolved their own political ideas and drew 
forth the ideas of their friends by keen oral discussion, and, in 
later times, by long, elaborate letters. But gradually, and 
following somewhat slowly upon the invention of printing, 
there came to be introd: a new division of labour. It was 
found that if a small number of competent men would make 
it their calling to transact the business of thinking upon poli- 
tical questions, the work might be more handily performed by 
them than by the casual efforts of people who were common! 
busied in other sorts of toil; and as soon as this change 
effect, the weighing of state questions and the j of pub- 
lic the direct cognizance of the 


wdes aS vw 

Utter in print. What had been an intellectual exercise prac- 
tised in a random way by thousands, was turned into a branch 
of industry, and with - 

soon found out essay in 

moot CIsane al copactane, sommes to class thats. suinie 
more effectually than Sa) 


ings which they heard in con- 


in numberless waves broke over the bank. 


Then came the belching forth of destruction from the bat- 
make room for a few extracts; yet surely the attentive | ‘ery; and then the assault of the Kazan column, which was 
reader must come to this conclusion. We most strongly |Tepulsed. This is how the Redoubt was won. 

And now, whilst the assailing force was rent from front to 
rear with grape and canister poured down from the heavy 


ly arm was brought 
a body of infantry 


| guns above, another and a not less dead ~ | 
to bear against it; for the enemy march 


till they th 
into the crowd. Moreover, the troo 


redoubt began to fire obliquely into the assailing mass. 


rent of balls, the 
remain unhurt. 


yet, whilst a blast was sweeping thro 
young soldier, guided by the sound of 


lence of their labour in crossing 


men had been left behind in the gardens and buildi 


1st Division. 
lull of a few 





their blast was a broad one; and there were many who 
but the onset of our soldiery was becoming a rush. Codrin 


riding in front of the men, ly chee: 
who were not struck oo by shot 


But already 
knew who wrought the spell—a hard stress had been 
the enemy. For a while, indeed, the white bank 
lit through here and there with the slender 
ketry, stood fast in the front of the 
shrouded the helmets gli 
it grew thin ; it began to rise; and, it 


sharpshooters, were the bulk of the men. Codrington had | 


used in early days to ride to hounds in one of the stiffest of 


me on, anyhow!” he put his cob to 


iment rapidly climbed 
n skirmishers who had 


And now, in the masses still crowded along the foot of the 
bank there rose up that murmur of prayer for closer fighting 
which, coming of a sudden from men of Teuton blood, is the 
advent of a new and seemingly extrinsic power—the power 
ascribed in old times to the hand of an Immortal. From the 
first company of the 7th Fusileers to the left of the 19th - 
ment, the deep, angry, gathering sound was “Forward !” 
ly the whole 1st brigade of the L i betion taae = 
presently the whole 1st le of the t Division, - 
| ing with it the 19th and the 95th Daghnants, surged up, and 


Then, for such of our men as were new to war, it became 
time to learn that the ear is a false guide in the computation 
of passing shot, and that amid notes sounding like a very tor- 

part of even a crowded force may 
he storm of rifle and musket balls, of grape 
and canister, came in blasts; and though there were pauses, 
h, it seemed to any 
e rushing missiles, 
that nowhere betwixt them, however closely he might draw 
in his limbs, could there be room for him to stand unscathed. 
But no man shrank. Our soldiers, still panting with the vio- 
the river and scaling the 
bank, scarcely fired a shot, and they did not speak; but they 
every one went forward. The truth is, that the weak-hearted 
ings of the 
village ; the dross was below, and the force on the hill-side 
was pure metal. It was so intent on its purpose, that no one, 
they say, at this time was seen to cast back a look toward the 


The assailants were nearing the breastwork, when, after a 

its ce all thundered at once, or, 

at least, so nearly at the same moment, that the er oly | £ 
e 


1D. 

them on; and all 

ressed on toward 

y bank of smoke which lay dimly infolding the re- 
a 


none of the soldiery engaged then 
it upon 
smoke, 
flashes of mus- 
and still all but 
within; but 
disclosed a 


keen through thesmoke, saw teams of artillery horses moving, 
and there was a sound of ordnance wheels, Our panting sol- 
diery broke from their silence. “By all that is holy! he is 
limbering up !” “ He is carrying off his guns!” “Stole ow 
Stole away! Stole away.” The glacis of the Great Redoubt 
had come to sound more joyous than the covert’s side in 
England. 
he embrasures were empty, and in rear of the work lo 
artillery teams—eight-horse and ten-horse teams—were repid- 
ly dragging off the guns. 
Then a small, childlike youth ran forward before the throng, 
ing acolour. This was young Anstruther. He carried 
the Queen's colour of the Royal Welsh. Fresh from the games 
of English school life, he ran fast; for, heading all who strove 
to keep up with him, he gained the redoubt, and dug the butt 
end of the flag-staff into the parapet, and there for a moment 
he stood hi ig it tight and taking breath. Then he was 
shot dead ; but his small hands, still clasping the flag-staff, drew 
it down — with him, and the crimson silk lay covering the 
boy with its folds; but only for a moment, because William 
Evans, a swift-footed soldier, ran forward, gathered up the flag, 
and, raising it proudly, made claim to the Great Redoubt on 
behulf of the “ Royal Welsh.” The colours, floating high in 
the air, and seen by our people far and near, kindled in thema 
raging love for the ground where it stood. Breathless men 
found speech. Codrington, still in the front, uncovered his 
head, waved his cap for a sign to his people, and then riding 
straight at one of the embrasures, leaped his grey Arab irto 
the breastwork. There were some eager and swift-footed sul- 
diers who sprang the parapet oe the same moment ; 
more followed. At the same instant Norcott’s riflemen came 
running in from the east, and the swiftest of them bounded 
into the work at its right flank. The enemy’s still lingering 
skirmishers began to fall back, and descended—some of them 
slowly—into the dip where their battalions were massed. Our 
soldiery were up; and in a minute they flooded in over the 
—- hurrahing, jumping over, h g, a joyful English 
crowd. 
The cheer had not yet died away on the hill-side when from 
the enemy’s battalions standing massed in the hollow there 
rose up—as though ithad been wrung from the very hea: ta of 
brave men defeated—a long, sorrowful, wailing sound. This 
was the bitter and wholesome grief of a valiant solviery not 
content to yield. For men who so grieve there is hope. The 
redoubt had been seized by our people ; it was not yet lost to 
the Czar. 
There is much more equally vivid—the various attacks of 
the heavy Russian columns upon the thin British two-deep 
line—Lord Raglan’s accidental groping his way to a com- 
manding position, where the chances ought to have been in 
favour of his being made a prisoner—the Guards in action ; 
but we must refrain, and conclude with the remark that King- 
lake’s literary fame will be vastly enhanced by this book, how- 


ever his solid worth as an historian may be questioned. 





Another, and a really useful addition has been made to the 
Literature of the Civil War. It is in the form of a volume 
called Leaves from the Diary of an Army Surgeon, written by 
Thomas T. Ellis, M.D., and published by Mr. John Bradburn, 
of this city. Dr. Ellis has acted as Post-Surgeon, at New 
York, and as ‘Medical Director, at Whitehouse, Virgi- 
nia, and has enjoyed excellent opportunities for accumulating 
materials for an interesting and valuable book. Those oppor- 
tunities—as abundantly testified in his Diary—were not ne- 
glected. Dr. Ellis’ record of military observations begins with 
the month of October 1861, and closes with the month of No- 
vember, 1862. Its most interesting portion is that which de- 
scribes the celebrated Seven Days’ Fight before Richmond, 
when General McClellan was in command of the Federal 
Army. The narrative of that terrible struggle is terse and 
graphic. The whole work evinces, on the part of the writer, 
peculiar minuteness of observation, and a spirit of truthfulness 
and candour. To miscellaneous readers it commends itself 
by its simple treatment of exciting themes; while to the fu- 
ture historian of this troubled period it will, we think, prove 
a fertile and trustworthy authority. 





How limited the knowledge of mankind actually is, con- 
cerning the Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity,—and this, 
notwithstanding the blatant pret of sci and phil 
phy—may be appreciated by any thoughtful reader of any 
book which discusses those abstruse themes. As to Life, we 
all know something—though not much: we also know that 
we must all die; but of futurity we know absolutely nothing. 
This side the grave we toil, and suffer, and bear our burdens. 
Beyond that dark portal lies the domain of spiritual hope— 
where those only see the light, who look forward with the 
eyes of religious faith. In saying this, we epitomize the teach- 
ing of Mr. Horace Welby’s book, entitled as above, 
and just published here, by Mr. J.G. Gregory. It contains, 
however, some miscellaneous knowledge, a great variety of 
innocent speculation, and a considerable number of curious 
anecdotes. Mr. Welby does not write like a man of learning, 
but, rather, like a man who has “ crammed” himself for the 
business of book-making. He seldom indulges in original 
thought, and, whenever he does so, his thought is common- 
place ; but his work displays the results of industry and of 
taste in selection ; and it will prove an agreeable companion 
to the many readers whose minds are speculative but whose 
learning is superficial. 

The self-answering question, Can Wrong be Right?, has been 
»| made the theme of a story, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall—a well known 
English writer of rather watery romance—which has, we be- 
lieve, been circulated in divers magazines and newspapers, 
and which now appears, in pamphlet, from the press of Mr. 
Burnham, of Boston. The story is of a domestic character, 
but is also strongly romantic. It rehearses the experience of 
a self-sacrificing wife, who—considering that her husbund did 
not love her, but was enamoured of another woman—dis- 
appeared into an Italian convent, the small-pox, and 
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Some | Various other disguises, leaving him to lament her supposed 
many perhaps at the same moment—looking 


suicide, and to marry the other female. Ultimately, however, 
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when the latter had died, she emerged, and sought her husband, 
and affairs were, in some sense, patched up. The tale is ridicu- 
lously improbable—yet interesting to such as acknowledge 
the pathos of self-imposed suffering. It is, moreover, told with 
feeling, and with grace of style; and, while suggesting to 
wives that abnegation is not always wise policy, it inculcates 
the satisfactory moral that wrong can never be right. 

> —— 


CIRCULATION OF MODERN LITERATURE. 
Conelusion. 

The sale of a work, as is well known, does not always re- 
present its circulation, and it may be interesting, theretore, to 
add to the above figures a few facts drawn from Mr. Mudie’s 
great book-store, representing the largest circulating library in 
the world. Mr. Mudie is, at the present moment, the happy 
possessor of very nearly a million of books—a collection be- 
fore which that of the famous Bodleian sinks into the shade, 
and that of the Vatican becomes dwarfish, as fur as quantity 
is concerned. The relative importance of the various classes 
of English literature shapes itself somewhat differently, as be- 
fore given, from the point of view of the supporters of this 
ow lending library. During the ten years ending Decem- 

, 1862, Mr. Mudie added close upon 960,000 volumes to his 
library, nearly one-half of which were works of fiction. To 
this immense collection, history and biography contributed 
215,743 volumes; travel and adventure, 125,381; fiction, 
416,706; and miscellaneous books, including religious, scien- 
tific, political, and other works, 202,157 volumes. Of many 
popular works, in great demand ata particular time, from one 
to three thousand copies were taken by Mr. Mudie, the highest 
number being reached in Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, of which 
3,250 copies were added to the library. Inthe opinion of Mr. 
Mudie, every book finds, on an average, thirty readers—con- 
siderably more, in the majority of instances, as regards novels, 
and considerably less in the case of scientific and philosophi- 
cal works. The most popular novels, according to the expe- 
rience thus gathered, have been “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” and next to them, “ Joho Hali- 
fax.” “Vanity Fair,” “Adam Bede,” “Two Years Ago,” 
“The Woman in White,” “ The Caxtons,” and “ East Lynne” 
—in a descending scale, according to the order bere given. 
Considering the large basis on which these statistics are 
founded, they are not without importance for measuring the 
circulation of modern English literature, and the literary taste 
of the age. 

Modern French literature is infinitely behind that of Eng- 
land, in quality as well as quantity, though on the first look 
the latter appears not to be the case. hile the Bookseller 
brings its monthly list of four hundred, the Bibliographie de la 
France announces, during the same time, its nine hundred or 
even thousand new works, all fresh from the press. During 
the period from January 1 to December 20, 1862, the number 
of books published in France, according to the Bibliographie, 
amounted to 11,484, which gives exactly 957 new works per 
month. This seems a most formidable quantity of fresh lite- 
rature, but it dwindles down immensely on closer examina- 
tion. The French law compels every author or publisher to 
register whatever appears in print, and hence the merest tri- 
fles, fragments of a pamphlet, and parts of a flying sheet, are 
entered in the official list, and come to swell the contents of 
the French Bidliographie, far beyond the limits of the more 
modest as well as honest English Bookseller. In reality the 
France of our days produces not a third of the number of bond 
Jide books in England ; and the superiority of | as well 
as quantity need not be insisted on in view of the well-known 
relation of imperialism to literature. The following facts, 
however—collected from the very best sources, and guaran- 
teed as such—may give an idea of the circulation of modern 
French literature. 

The “ Mémoires” of Guizot have reached a sale of 9,000 
copies ; the works of Ernest Renan of 3,000, and the novel, a 
type of its class, called “Madame Bovary,” a sale of 22,000 
copies. Thecelebrated “ Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre” 
has been sold in 35,000; “Le Cas de M. Guérin,” and “ Le 
Nez d'un Notaire,” by Ed. About, in 12,000; and the notori- 
ous “Fanny,” by Ernest Feydeau, in 35,000 copies. The 
other novels of the last-named author have as yet not reached 
a sale we than from 5,000 to 6,000; but the disreputable 
works of Paul de Kock have now an annual demand of from 
2,500 to 3,000 copies. The “ Histoire de Sybille,” an ultra- 
montane romance, by Octave Feuillet, reproduced from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, has gone, since October last, through 
three editions of 2,000 each; and other works by the same 
author have had still greater success. The last novels of 
George Sand have had —= a sale of from five to six thousand, 
showing @ considerable falling-off in popularity. “It is a no- 
table feature of the literature of the day,” writes our infor- 
mant from Paris, “that really good novels, of the Hugo and 
Sand character, brought out by Lévy, Hetzel, and other first- 
rate publishers, have a comparatively limited sale. Even 
books are not liked the engravings of which are too fine and 
on too white, satin-like paper.” The “ Mémoires de Rigol- 
boche,” not sinning in this respect, have had a sale of above 
50,000, though the price was high. 

The French edition of Victor Hugo's “ Misérables” con- 
sisted of 16,000 copies ; while 40,000 was printed at Brussels, 
3,000 — of which went to Italy ; 2,200 to Russia; 1,700 to 
England, the same number to Germany ; 800 to Spain ; 700 to 
Holland, and 400 to North America.” Of Thiers’s “ Histoire 
du Consulat et de l'Empire” 50,000 copies were published ; of 
Baron Bazancourt’s official history of the Crimean campaign, 
23,000, and of his history of the Italian campaign, 17,000 





copies. The works of Alexander Dumas and Co. sell at the | 


rate of about 6,000 per annum, besides the reproduction in a 
number of halfpenny papers; and the romances of Eugene 


Sue, including the “Juif Errant” and the “Mystdres de | town, to see the last of a friend who was under orders fora 
Paris,” continue to have a like annual demand. French school | and where human beings were much in the position of pig- 
books, on the other hand, have a small sale compared with | eons at the Red House, and their lives held in little greater | proved that the subscri 

| cotimation than those of the blue rocks, and there | made the 
| 


our own educational works. Of the celebrated “ Dictionnaire 
de l' Academie,” no more than from 500 to 600 copies are dis- 


posed of annually; and from 700 to 800 of Becherelle’s “ Dic- | Long contact with the world, and much practice have deve- | that the verdict was a 
tionnaire National Frangais.” As a set-off against this, the | loped the natural hardihood of most of my heroes; but Robert | a rule. 
pamphiet trade is very important, quantitatively speaking, | 
single sheets often rising to a sale of sixty or seventy thousand | spent the greater part of his life in a secluded Irish district, 
copies. Of the notorious print, “ Napoleon IIL. et l’Angle-| but there was not a veteran in the British army more self- 
| possessed than that ensign. It is true that his cheek was not 


terre,” 72,000 copies were sold in a few weeks. 

There being no real political life in France, the periodical 
press of the country to a great extent has got into the novel- 
istic and family-magazine condition, and leaders and reviews 
are swamped in the all important fewilleton. Consequently, 
the circulation of the chief newspapers—of “ leading” news- 
papers it is impossible to speak—belongs in many respects to 
the French book-world, and may serve to indicate the public 
taste at the present time. At this moment, the Sicele, repre- 
sentative of the épicier element, stands at the head of the daily 
press, with a circulation of 50,000; followed, at a gocd inter- 


val, by 


Le Temps, the incom bly best French newspaper o! 
day, with 7,000 ; and > Pays, with 6,000 subscribers. 
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of “ Ri 
the Gironde of Bo 


“ Rigolboche.” 


whelming number of fourteen thousand new books. 
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THE BATTLE OF PRECEDENCE. 








dence. In the upper ranks of society t 


ber of Parliament, matters b 
heraldic authorities are at fault. 





ore paves against each other. 


place was given to Edinburgh ; Dublin 
dudgeon. 


list by the arbitrary decision of Garter, King-at-Arms. 
Garter is a very great man, a despotic Ki 


hearts regards with supreme indifference an 


precedent. 


to be permanent. 


kers. His or, 


tion “ which affects not merely the Corporation of Edinburgh, 


and perseverence, and has at length carried it to a successful 
issue.” 
We need not say that in pro 


of Edinburgh is the deep indignation of Dublin. Down-trod- 


is invoked to do battle against his royal brother Garter. Dublin 


by her with mortified amazement. 


gorgeous plumage.” Could Garter have allowed this to influ- 
ence him in coming to his decision’ 


of peers, and politicians of well established eminence 
show themselves indifferent to considerations of outward 
appearance. 


rella-like toilet of her Irish sister, there is only one remedy 
‘The next time the two capitals come to be placed side by side. 


got the more splendid equi 


Majesty. 





| may not have a tragical termination.—Globe, April 27. 
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ENSIGN MURTOUGH. 


1,000; La Presse with 19,000; Le Constitutionnel, with 18,000 ; | had no effect on the cheerful 
the Journal des Débats, with 12,000; La France, with 11,000; =. 


f the 
kly Figa 7 27,000; the | You 
weekly Figaro sells 5,000; the week) ustration, 27,000 ; the N 
Monde Illustré, 22,000; and the oar illustrated paper Jowr-| keep you wow wow wow. Are you drunk?” &c., &., & 
nal pour Tous, 70,000 copies. The bi-monthly well-known | That was how the Major’s tongue wagged incessantly. 
fondes has an edition of 13,000; but the Jour- ‘ y a 
nal du Dimanche, with Alexander Dumas and Co., rae Loe the present instance marching as straight as possible, but the 
Iboche,” an edition of 100,000. The provincial jour- | Major never cared whether he was just or unjust, so long ag 
nals of France have all a very small circulation; the largest | he was abusing some one; at Jast, however, the youn 
two}being the Journal de Chartres, with 7,800 subscribers ; and | found the game become monotonous, and thinking that if he 
rdeaux, with 5,000. Centralization .is evi- | were to be blamed and punished he had better do so’ 
dently the order of the day in France, even in journalism— | for it, he commenced a most erratic course, and zi 
centralization crowned by Alexander Dumas the Great and | company 


No questions are fought more ee than those of prece- 

ey are generally easily pase * . 

determined by the formal grade of those interested. Dukes | lamb, pointing to a packet out at sea, which was steaming 
and marquises, and their belongings, have their relative posi- | by at the rate of about ten knots an hour. 

tion marked out with the nicest precision. But when a con- 

test arises between the Doctor's lady and the sister of a Mem- | You under arrest.” 

complicated, and the 

A contention which bears | room, and demanded his sword. 

every promise of being long and angry, has arisen, in which, 

not individuals, but the capital cities of Ireland and Scotland 


hen the Corporations of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin v P 
attended to present addresses of congratulation to the Prince | but as you are not ia uniform— 
and Princess uf Wales last week, it oe that the second 

consequent! ly in high 
To her surprise and indignation, Ireland’s metro- A 1 
polis was degraded from the second to the third position on the | fore he would give up his sword. 
Now 
-at-Arms in fact, | heard that shortly afterwards, having had some money left 
He snaps his fingers at Parliament and politicians, and with | him, he exchanged into a light cavalry corps, where, the first 
very much of the appearance and immobility of the knave of | time he was on stable duty he astonished the colonel of the 
claims not | crack of all crack regiments by shouting to the men: 
founded on the most ancient usage and strictly justified by 
He has depesed Dublin, and as no future King 3 n 
would dare to undo that which his predecessors had sancti- | And a short time after that he narrowly escaped being tried 
tied by their Royal decision, the deposition would appear likely | by court-martial for charging with his troop right through a 


When the news arrived in the modern Athens that her Pro- Hn 
vost had been preferred to the Lord Mayor of Dublin it was |“ you sce my horse ran away with me, and I should have 
at once felt that the wrongs of the Scotttsh lion had been at looked such a fool if I had halted my men, and gone on 
last avenged. The lion himself, we are sure, made grim de- | alone! 

monstrations of delight, and the satisfaction of his counten-| c 
ance would have, no doubt, justified the confidence of the | disappeared from the Army List, but wherever or whatever 
tenderest lamb ip gambolling round him and pulling his whis-| he is, I'll warrant ;yhim prosperous: he had too much Cork 

ns in the press were complacently thankful. | about him to sink. * * 
They regard it as a great victory and the settlement of a ques- 


Corporations are especially nice upon the point, 
and if Garter be really influenced by the great moral effect of 
Edinburgh's gorgeous 2 as compared with the Cinde- 


let Dublin make an effort and outshine the plumage from be-| dict, with £50 damages, st the defendant. laintiff, 
yond the Tweed. Let a jury come and determine which has ~~ ~ be de 
res, ~<y- and the more im- 
pressive-looking town councillors. We corfess it seems too| peals were made to the public fi ti great 
bad that grave and philosophical Edinburgh should thus cut ae of evangelizing the Chinese, be punhaning, on of the 
out a metropolis with a Court of its own, a Lord Lieutenant Bi 

and gentlemen at large, and all the other attributes of Vice- 


La Patrie, with 28,000; L’ Opinion Nationale, with | castic remarks, vehement denunciations, and awful 


countenance of his present yi. 
Bow wow wow wow, sir, will you march i 


to 
nt! Oh my wow wow wow, look there, look there! 
ou are not fitto wow wow wow wow; by wow wow, I) 


Murtough was a smart officer enough, and was really jp 


diagonally across the square, amidst the titterj 
of the men, and of a group of officers assembled at the window 


To say a few words about the circulation of modern Ger- | of the ante-room, near which he was finally halted by Kerse, 
man literature might not be uninteresting, did not the limits | who had been at first struck speechless, but who now gal. 
of the Spectator (whence this article is borrowed) even with | loped up, and said slowly, in a dangerous tone of concentry. 
the largest of supplements, put in a decisive veto. In proof | ted passion : : 
of this it will only be necessary to state that there were pub-| “Do you mean to tell me, sir, that you did what I told you 
lished within the last twelve months in Germany the over- | ‘iat time ?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“What! you chose distant and intermediate points, ang 
marched upon their alignment?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Impossible! and what may your distant point have been” 

“ That vessel, sir,” replied Murtough, with the innocence of 


“Go to your quarters, sir!” roared the Major; “TI shall put 

“ A short while afterwards the adjutant came to the ensign’s 

“Who are you?” asked the youngster. 

“Who am I? Why you know me well enough. I am Brown 
the adjutant of your regiment.” 

“How am I to know that? You are like him, certainly, 

“ Not in uniform!” cried Brown, glancing at his dress. 

“ No, where are your spurs?” 

And he made the adjutant go back and put his spurs on be- 


Poor Murtough; I lost sight of him after a few days, but! 


“ Now then, there; don’t oo see the colonel is coming? 
Be smarter; one would think you were a lot of yeomanry: 


foot regiment at a review. 
“ Why,” said he, when asked what on earth he did that for, 


What bas become of him now I know not, his name has 


RS 
Tue Bupcet.—Mr. Gladstone’s financial exposition this 


but the actual position which Scotland is to occupy in the | year is not a sensation Budget. It is a sensible, well-arranged, 
United Kingdom ; and we think it must be gratifying to the | discriminating adjustment of the taxation of the country to 
inhabitants of Scotland generally to find that the metropoli- | the means within its reach. If he has not done all that he 
tan Corporation has taken up the matter With so much spirit | could wish, Le has at least satisfied the requirements of the 


more reasonable portion of society, and we hail, as a happy 
omen, the lesstning of (those huge armaments, entaling 


rtion with the serene satisfaction | mighty cost on the people, and indicative, at any moment, 


deadly encounters between us and some of the other members 


den as Ireland is, she has yet a king, and Ulster King-at-Arms | of the great family of nations. Some of the proposals may 


appear small, but they will not on that account be the less ac- 


has always been the second city in the empire. No one pre-|ceptable. The duty on Tea, for instance, is to be reduced 
sumed to question her right, and the present blow is received | from 1s. 5d. to 1s.; the duty on Chicory is to be raised to a 

here is, indeed, some | level with the duty on Coffee ; the duty payable by beer-houses 
bitter self-reproach in the matter, for it seems that when ad-| is to be increased ; the London Club-houses are to take out 
dresses were presented to the Prince, Edinburgh came out | Wine, Beer, and Spirit Licenses; the Income-Tax is to be re- 
strong in the articles of State coaches and liveries, while Dub- | adjusted in a way which is expected to remove many of the 
lin appeared, according to one of its own chroniclers, “ shorn | objections on the part of the recipients of the lower class{of 
of its ancient splendour, small, insignificant, shabby, like some | incomes ; the pett hae 7 upon mercantile transactions, and 
poor plucked bird in the —y of sisters flaunting their | the stamps upon Bills o} 


é Lading are to be abolished ; but the 
Sugar duties are to remain as at present, at least for another 


We know that |year—LZuropean Times, April 18. 
a critical point in many & man’s social position is a 
good turn out, and that few besides the higher order 


The Revenue is estimated at £71,498,000, the Expenditure 
at £67,749,000. The result of the remissions indicated, and a 
reduction of 2d. in the pound on the general rate of the In- 
come-tax, will entail on the revenue a loss of £3,343,000. 





Tue Law or Lmev.—At the last Guildhall sitting before the 
Lord Chief Justice, an action against the Saturday Review was 
- | tried at the suit of the Rev. Dr. Campbell, editor and part pro- 
»| prietor of the British Standard and Ensign, resulting in a ver- 


in his journal, had written certain letters entitled ‘ Missions 
to China ;” and in the numbers in which they appeared ap- 





| plaintiff's letters ; while lists were set forth of persons who had 
subscribed for a considerable number of copies. The writer 


We hope that the contest will be settled in some | in the Saturday Review treated F fa hrieati d 
such peaceful manner, and that this “Tale of Two Cities” y these lists as fabrications, an 


|charged Dr. Campbell as guilty of “a most scandalous and 
| flagitious act,” in putting forward the pretence of spreading 
| the Gospel in China, as a means of puting his newspaper. The 
| Chief Justice directed the jury that if they thought the effect of 
the article was fairly to discuss the proposal of the plaintiff, 


| A few years back I was staying at a dull seaside barrack | they should find for the defendant; but that if they thought 


that its effect was to impute base and sordid motives, then 

they should find for the plaintiff. It was, moreover, clearly 
iption list was genuine. 

On Saturday Mr. Bovill moved for a rule to set aside the 


acquaintance of a young fellow who attained my deaw ideal. | verdict, on the ground of misdirection, and also on the ground 


Murtough was born perfect. 


so highly appreciated by others as by myself. 


“ That eengeer must be taught his place,” said Captain 
ove, 


Gibbs. “B 


he chaffed the colonel !” 


t evidence. But the court refused 
The Lord Chief Justice said that the line must be 


He was only nineteen, and had | drawn between hostile criticism upon a man’s public conduct, 


and the motives by which he may be sup’ to have been 
actuated. He said, “ You have no right to impute to a man 
whose conduct you assail, and who may be fairly open to 
| your attacks, base, sordid, and dishonest motives, unless there 

18 so much ground for the imputation that a jury should think, 





sir, the very first night he dined at mess | not only that you had an honest belief in the truth of your 


| Statements, but that your belief is not without foundation. 


But Murtough did not know when he was snubbed, and | Now, in this instance, it turned out that the charges were 
could no more be kept in his place than a monkey. I remem-! wholly and utterly without foundation. It may be that the 


ber coming into the 


k square one morning, and seeing | doctor, in addition to reli 
him at company-drill under the superintendence of Major | insensible to the coll 


zeal, may not have been wholly 
object of promoting the circulation 


Kerse, a cantankerous old gentleman, whose very name was | of his paper. But there was no foundation for saying that he 
assumed the character of an impostor, and that he had 


enough to spoil the appetite of any other sub, but whose sar 


| had 
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reats er ; ; i i all my fire, devotion, my artistic skill, so ing] 
: o false devices to induce persons to subscribe to his | ing at a distance of five or six feet from the mirror, and be- ly Ore, » my Skul, iz 
= —_. That being so, the defendant took his stand u hold, you see yourself, not a reflection—but your veritable | addressed to the pit, has got me into grief. I gain only 00 
ro mound of privilege, and asserted that because he hada selt, standing in the middle part between you and the mirror. | francs a month for running away with young ladies and 
— ond fide belief that the statements were true, therefore he was | The effect is appalling from the idea it suggests of something 9 ~ heey to —— coqust and they _— me to pay 
Tl not liable for the libellous imputations he had made. I can-| supernatural; so startling in fact that men of the strongest _— : ee lor — = le — A ~~ 4 A 
ry not assent to that doctrine.” Justices Crampton, Blackburn, | nerves will shrink involuntary at the first view. If you raise ~ pm ne bape pey sagt such trifles ! at is = at M. 
and Mellor expressed similar opinions.”—Hzaminer, April 25. oe —y » oo at —_ other out agp = = it = am — - ~— — a a ry _ — - stage 
i ro the and appear on the other side, the figure eC hs is ? in— 
i Tue Merny Monta or May.—The outbreak into beauty throsting at you the same instant. The artist who first suc- | “It is a very simple affair. There are certain regulations 
which Nature makes at the end of April and beginning of | ceeded in fashioning a mirror of this description brought it to | Which belong to all theatres on the subject in question. Ar- 
a May excites so joyful and admiring a feeling in the human | one of the French kings—if we recollect aright it was Louis | ticle 1 says: When an actor playing his role is called upon to 
7 preast, that there is no wonder the event should have, at all | XV.—placed his Majesty on the right spot, and bade him draw kiss = ar ee only appear to do so.’ Art. 2. ‘ Any actor 
i times, been celebrated in some way. ‘The first emotion is a| his sword and thrust it at the figure he saw. The king did so ; | Who 7 be deed af actress without her previous formal 
1 desire to seize some part of that profusion of flower and blos- | but seeing the point of the sword directed at his own breast, | consent shal fi ne ft Sie ,Art. 3. ‘ Pressing sincerely to the 
som which spreads around us, to set it up in decorative fashion, | threw down his weapon and ran away. The practical joke | heart pays a fine of 2fr. 50c.’ Now, Narcisse has vigorously 
doe pay it a sort of homage, and let the pleasure it excites find ex- | cost the inventor the king’s patronage and favour; his Ma- ——a- —_ oe = ae kissed her 
erse pression in dance and song. A mad happiness goes abroad | jesty being afterwards so ashamed of his « wn cowardice that pi ive is onl 2, M - pval P ey A a 
gal. over the earth, that Nature, long dead and cold, lives and | he could never again look at the mirror orits owner.—London oe. pea > “sate  * P em a —] : _ 
ed —— ee oe aud ae —* Come, let . qungasaiee the matter; there are faults on 
posoms of any reflection, a grateful sense of the Divine good-} }{yywan BuLK.—As to the exact amount of fat which may both siden” Valein—“Good!” Narclese—“I stole twenty- 
you ness, Which makes the promise of seasons so stable and s0| exist without proving “TT to — there epee = cine? Yhie-"Ya” Wen" Wo a 
sure. . . . | the greatest variation. It is certain that many individuals , " ae. : —— 
Amongst the Romans, the Sint the time found vent in| nove sueanl an enormous development of this tissue, who, pee reg wr ae ae ee SS — ws = a 
and their Floralia, or Floral Games, which began on the 28th of | nevertheless, enjoyed perfect health and the complete use of aon of mation aie 8 8 
April, and lasted @ few days. Nations taking more or less| their faculties. Waceary states that he encountered at Pavia J . JS 
their origin from Rome have settled upon the first of May as| 4 man who exhibited himself as a dancer, and was extremely Peo a 
1” the special time for fetes of the same kind. With ancients and | agile and graceful in his movements, although the most enor-| THE DisseNTERs’ Buriat BrLi.—Sir Morton Peto brought 
e of moderns alike it was one instinctive rush to the fields, to revel moualy fat man he ever saw. Dr. Williams mentions a git] | 0 the Burials Bill for Second Reading. Its object was to al- 
ning in the bloom which was newly presented on the meadows and | who from her childhood was fat, and at the age of twenty | low Dissenting ministers of all denominations to bury per- 
the trees; the more city-pent the population, the more eager weighed 450 Ibs., but who an extraordinary degree | 80n8 in the churchyards of the Established Church, with what- 
put apparently the desire to get among the flowers, and bring | of muscular strength, so much that at the age of six she was | ever ceremonial the relatives might desire. Lord Robert Ce- 
away samples of them; the more sordidly drudging the life, | able to carry her own mother in her arms, and at the age of | cil resisted the Bill. Mr. Gladstone saw objections to it, but 
ign's the more hearty the relish for this one day of communion with twenty could carry 250 Ib. weight in each hand with ease ; and | supported it. Mr. Hardy expressed a strange terror lest Dis- 
things pure and beautiful. Among the barbarous Celtic po- | another girl who at the age of five began suddenly to accumulate | Senters should come into churchyards and sing “ most objec- 
pulations of Europe, there was a heathen festival on the same | fat with great rapidity, so that by the time she was twelve | tionable hymns.’ Considering that nearl all the good hymns 
own day, but it does not seem to have been connected with flowers. years old she weighed 182 lbs., and yet preserved ood health | be found in Church of England “ Collections” are from the 
It was called Beltein, and found expression in the kindling of | ang strength. The celebrated Daniel Lambert, probably the | Pens of Doddridge, Watts, | esley, Montgomery, and other 
nly fires on hill-tops by night. Amongst the peasantry of Ireland, | fattest man whose history have been recorded, lived to a celebrated Divines of the Church of England, the objection— 
- of the Isle of Man, and of the Scottish Highlands, such doings | age, and, though much encumbered by his bulk, preserved his | 88 Sir Roundell Palmer must feel—has a peculiar value. Sir 
’ were kept up till within the recollection of living people. We | faculties well; at his culminating point he weighed 739 Ibs!|Joha Trelawny opposed the Bill, because if Dissenters were 
can see no identity of character in the two festivals ; but the | Piaterus records the case of a man who attained an enormous | #dmitted to the churchyards, he would have a weaker case 
: be- subject is an obscure one, and we must not speak on this point | pylk without any diminution of his remarkable agility, which | 9gainst church-rates, which is also a peculiar argument. Mr. 
with too much confidence. ’ was such that he walked and danced with unusual ease and | Disraeli stood up for the Church, which he said had fallen on 
wut I In England we have to go back several generations to find Nor is it only the muscular system which may retain | Stormy times, but still was a Pharos, an illustration which 
left the observances of May-day in their fullest development. In | jts full powers in presence of an extreme accumulation of fat.| may be thought to make light of the subject. The House Te- 
first the sixteenth century it was still customary for the middle | ]¢ is a common prejudice that fat persons are slow of intellect, | jected the Bill by a hg | lange majority, 221 to 96.—Punch's 
“the and humbler classes to go forth at an early hour in the morn- | and the provincial epithet of “ fat head” sufficiently expresses | Parliamentary Report, April 25. _ 
ing, in order to gather flowers and hawthorn branches, which | the popular idea of the mental powers of the corpulent. But Sov Ww H ~~ Ss 
ing? they brought home about sunrise, with accompaniments of | there are plenty of instances which conflicts with this view; P Fie 5 Be *Olivi cane tu Ay o a 
y? horn and tabor, and all possible signs of joy and merriment. | and I need only mention David Hume and Napoleon to con- Pak S ho ate ant y ~ id ny “ ot id chal “ 
ried With these spoils they would decorate every door and win-| yince every one that it is not universally true.—Cornhill Mag. + 4 — a mo : ay, ay ary - ai —_ 
zh a dow in the village. By a natural transition of ideas, they give Seca We " cen by ae ~y = hewn t a _ : AA ndian 
to the hawthorn bloom the name of the May ; they called this! Tye Backwarp STEP my Parussta.—The Government of fered r~ e time io wel Hostin, p> > een) Ware 
for, ceremony “the bringing home the vu they spoke of the | Prussia has taken one step farther towards despotism. In a — = <a c 4 a “4 4 er sent a 
lave expeditions to the woods as “going a-Maying.” The fairest | debate on the 17th April, raised by Herr Twesten, the Premier = Prin - i at oh a — 4 7A perenne 
, on maid of the village was crowned with flowers, as the “ Queen remarked, dpropos of Denmark, that “if the Government pri tee we = a . “ 4 oe a e accep _ 
of the May ;” the lads and lasses met, danced and sang to-| found itn to go to war, it would do so with or with- ost Wien y ken aay owl sod > Le ‘ordshit ve bof 
has gether, with a freedom which we would fain think of as be-| out the approbation of the Chamber.” Deputy Léwe charac- i Lads Olivia nck, and presen few 1s . th p to the 
over speaking comparative innocence as well as simplicity. In a | terized this remark as a speech in the “ Russian dialect,’’ and me r Ma wey orth ~ poy eseed Rothe: hid The 
York somewhat earlier age, ladies and gentlemen were accustomed | [yr Virchow reminded the House that the Premier had dis- | S02 0 a foe th _— hair Baron = ee 
to join in the Maying festivities. Even the king and queen appeared, and moved, that in virtue of article 60, he should be — tion : “A 4 cove x, —s + Ae — » = 
condescended to mingle on this occasion with their subjects. | invited to attend. M. Von Bismark, who was in another |* aA were so ; ‘or £410, ha “ “> Oks o 4 — under- 
this In Chaucer's “ Court of Love,” we read that early on May- | room, hereupon reappeared, and enceringly said that both the ~ ’ pS. — ng | behalf of the relatives of the deceased 
ot Tl Sl somere fem” had ‘we Bnew, ss one iiustrative feos, | aancksenet aad the qne who preceded bias ware pertectiy tn. | '0t-“SSs Aprais®: 
—w young ’ » | telligitle in the next room. puty remarked on this insult a 
i. that, in the reign of Henry VIII, the heads of the corpora- | that the Germans had a large stock of vosienen, but that the Min- BB... or Aaya a ru -r | oo Soe 
the tion of London went out into the high grounds of Kent to | ister President was exhausting it fast, but the Vice President Seenshentinn teatilinde condita: nallees denieetinenteenena 
py gather the May, the king and his queen, Catharine of Arra-| decided that there was no ground for calling the Minister to in Bi ey tin he eee et 
ited gon, coming from their palace of Greenwich, and aes order ! will — — —— om ~ Pert pee => = 
tof these respected dignitaries on Shooter's Hill. Such f To tell the Lower House that it is a debating club is, there-| Srisenm, and inspected erane recent additions obtained from 
oes doings we cannot look back upon without @ regret that they | fore, in order in Prussia. It is hard to discover why the ma- Souter ln Gen pected n of the Boulton family. I saw two 
nay are nomore. They give us the notion that our ancestors, | jority, which is composed of individuals who resent an affront eounee etal Peete one silver by the old pra The 
ac while wauting many advantages which an advanced civiliza- | ‘with the pistol, put up with insolence like this to their col- roe podly j Lae hast Shee te fee oben oa = ln 
ced tion has given to us, were freer from monotonous drudgeries, | jective body. Why not, at all events, pass resolutions con-| 9, one is a y ee of the old house at Soho! Is 
o 8 and more open to pleasurable impressions from outward na-| demning the Premier, and then, if powerless to do more, ap- om een oad ws eet » Mrinal sect tga 
ses ture. They seem somehow to have been more ready than we peal to public opinion? The Chamber seems almost to like dete. end tat thot nlp ming ce oer ie eer 
out to allow themselves to be happy, and to have often been mer- | to be kicked? The King, it is officially stated, has just sen-| {HC tin, This a a att vo i Seems Wal Thane one 
re- rier upon little than we can be upon much.— Chambers. tenced a citizen to Spandau on his own sole authority for neg- | 5145 many paper ph P phs which were produced by J. W. 
the , . Rowe.—I have been this after. | tims to salute him im the street. Why, we dare say he| Further, ‘distinct evidence has been got to show that J. W. 
stof A Weppine Present From Rome.—I have been this after- | thinks, should not a father punish his son for being disrespect- ae aie hotographic experiments, and that he took 
=a noon to see the parure Pays by tae ag ae ful ?—Spectator, April 25. rtraits. A letter was written to" the Lunar Society” by Sir 
the jeweller peers oo ge i el = ntlomen tesiding| From Berlin we get intelligence premonitory of Von Bis William Beechy (or Beachy), the portrait ter, expressing 
her in Rome this winter, who have subscribed the necessary suis | mark's being compelled to withdraw, a prospect which must|a hope that the then photographers would not disclose their 
of _ m “The ede. consists of an el nt wont at 70 have no small influence on the attitude of Russia towards the rocess lest the art of portrait ting should come to an 
ure thee Ry ag wee peng te A anys necklace of 45 | European coalition. On the 23d an immense auditory seized | end! There is much other collateral information on this curious 
da are sae, of een see. ition, found two years ago in | 02 the opportunity afforded in the theatre by a representation | subject which has been procured, and inquiries are being still 
In- mo tt be A. ear Deteson, end beautifull si nded with of Schiller’s “ William Tell,” to make a political pronuncia- | prosecuted. The information is so startling as to seem almost 
Shi, “qo y 4 - but “ny lished pon A remounted | mento, and it is expected the play will be n prohibited. | incredible; yet it is true. Of course iodine could not have 
T ch ‘and tastefal gold settin Pa very beautiful wrought | its performance had long been banned from Prussian boards, | been used, as it was not then known.’” Chlorine, the ana- 
the post reels come arg fhyee ows, ry +¢ | not having been allowed from 1817, under the Holy Alliance, | jogue of iodine, however. might.—London paper. 
and chased gold bracelet, in nine compartments, each of a dif- Seeek tp ts wean 2 ee April 28 gu ’ ’ 
was ferent design, a fac-simile of one of the treasures of the Mar- | °° y' : letter, Ap . — : 
pro- chese Campana’s Etruscan museum ; a brooch with pendant : Concrete Stone.—The Prospectus of the Patent Concrete 
ver- chains, co ‘ed from a Greek model found in the Crimean mu-|, NEWSPAPERS aND ParER—A contempo gives the fol- | Stone Company (Limited) is in circulation in London. The 
tiff, some of tikatats. wemecnetinr i tnd oF Medusa, with four lion | !OWing facts on the subject of the Prince of Wales's marriage | object is to extend the manufacture of an article described as 
ons bande chet and ~ : cantmapet Geek 4 ign, with antique | 24 the London newspapers :—* On Monday, March 9th, the |« one of the most remarkable discoveries of modern times.” 
ap- heads to match the necklace ; and, finally, a fibula or brooch, | “itculation of the Times was 135,000 ; the Daily Telegraph, 230,-| By a simple yet efficacious chemical combination, materials 
reat of smaller dimensions, and of elaborate pattern, similar to the | 000; While the Morning Star and the Siandard raa between | almost valueless, such as sand, gravel, chalk, clay, &c., may 
tue bracelet, These beautiful and classical ornaments are. en- | $0,000 and 100,000 each. The day of the wedding was Tues-| be formed into blocks of any size or shape, or moulded to any 
had closed i | t casket of scarlet velvet, embossed with day, the 10th, and on Wednesda A the 11th, the circulation was pattern, and in a few minutes, without burning, are converted 
iter silver ~ . . worthy souvenir of the Eternal City, of the sustained and increased. The /Uustrated London News’ orders | to useful stone. Special stress is laid upon the economy with 
and aly af the Briti h m Avorn who have found a aac were for 315,000 but only 200,000 could be executed. The} which the article can be produced, and upon its almost uni- 
and bo ee eee 3 i FY | value of the Times’ edition amounts to £1,687 10s. ; the Daily | yersal adaptability for the requirements of builders, contrac- 
- ome here this winter, and of the skill and taste of the modern : ~ . 
ing Rom rkers in gold, not despicable rivals of the ancients. | 7#egraph to £958 6s. 8d.; the JWustrated London News, at tors, &c. The concrete stone has been successfully subjected 
The Bi = - my wr yril 14. P 10d., to £8,333 6s. 8d. What may give more interest to the | to severe trials, and very favourable testimonials are put for- 
tof on ane 5 | pensions eye of the ae gg 4 is Se sities a weight of | ward from eminent engineers, architects and baton, oe 
tiff, a . = ‘ these enormous quantit e weight of the Times’ issue | arrangement made for the purchase and exclusive use of the 
ght ar = — po An Bm eC vane She See, ys | on these days was 43,875lb.; the Daily Telegraph, 39,5391b. ; patents throughout the Unhed Kingdom is described as “ very 
nen p sncens 1 , ‘sited the Ro al Tealian Opera in state last and the Justrated London News, 97,916lb. The market value | advan us.” The company have also purchased an exten- 
rly oar Ther vues - ed? with at applause by the | of these quantities is something to refresh one in these dull | sive factory, with plant, &c., at Ipswich, and branch works at 
—_, 4 _—- “= “Gg Save the Queen” and | times. Taking the quality of the 7imes at 54d. per Ib., we | Norwich. It is proposed to grant licenses throughout the 
the the De ish -N ak hk - sung, followed by great | have the paper cost for each day, £1,005 9s 44d. ‘Taking the | United Kingdom. The board is com almost exclusively 
ind chee — he Ro al 1 ;boete repeatedly. The Fribooes rice of the Telegraph at 4§d. per lb., we have the paper cust | of practical persons. The capital is £100,000 in 10,000 shares 
sed cmart hit Saas nae Sofusion of di ds, the Ere 10s. 10d. Taking the price of the /Uustrated London | of £10 each, of which one-half are to be issued in the first in- 
be Prince bis Ge nls uniform and Prince Alfred his Lienten. | Vetws at 54d. per Ib., we have the amount of paper consumed | stance. A large number have already been taken. 
act, wage na “Ane ‘haa a “God Save the Queen” was in a single impression of these three papers equal to £2,243) 
oon poly 7 ‘eft the theatre cheered by large crowds | 188- 24. | Gentieman’s CouLars—anp Tuume Nais—“I think— 
ban Shick tad eee enn i 4 5 ras Er. Dramatic Tarirr or Kisses.—An actor in Paris, named | at least I don’t think—but look here. When a fellah has made 
to which had eescaphied CRE EE. PP een — M. Narcisse, appears before a juge de paix, charged with hav- | an important invention ; no, you don’t make an invention, be- 
ere ibhte dual ‘ing kissed an pA en upon the stage more frequently and more | cause you find it out, but we'll say an invention ; well, it 
nk, A Maeic Mrrrorn.—Among the curiosities exhibited at the | violently than the exigencies of the play required. He says: | seems to me 4 fellah ought 1% to ae — if it a 
our last Paris exhibition, was a huge concave mirror, the instru- | “ Monsieur, I am a dramatic actor. I p y the parts of lovers | do any good to him to keep it, but reveal it, as — in . 
on. ment of a startling optical On standing close to the | in a theatre of the Banlieue. My parts oblige me to be extra- | most generous and amaomennonare a 8 =e t 
ere mirror and looking into it, it presents nothing but a magnifi- eaneny peetenats, excited, and enthusiastic. I amo —uncompromising manner; we'll say, A. e Law of o 
the cently monstrous dissection of your own physiognomy. On | occasionally to make love to women of all ages, of all eizes, of | fellabs. pad ag og Collars— = a - - you put 
lly retiring a little, say a couple of feet, gives your own face and | all conditions of life, actively and perseveringly, comets round ay — bey 4 Po _— 4 hoes of Why, 
~ re in true proportion, but reversed, the head downwards. | for acougie of hours together. Love- ng may become - = — eet Gach bem Georgina wil 
of the spectators, ignorant of an: else, observe | borious, Monsieur le Juge, and even repulsive and mere, it’s most irritable—well, <4 ts oo. 
at these two effects, and pass on. But retire further. Stand- | if one is obliged to do so. Well, sir, and will you believe it, stand over me, and keep my style from ut, 
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THE ALBION. 








says, as if a stile could stagger about—ridiculous ; and wouldn't 
you come a cropper if you tried to get over it?) I say that 
starching the button-holes to that extent is aouene? you 
can’t get the collar buttoned, and break your , Spe- 
cially your thumb nails, in the most aggravating and unhand- 
some way. Now, don’t say it’s nothing to break your nails. 
It’s not nothing not to be able to doa fellah’s collars; des- 
troys his self-respect, has to ask his wife to do it, and break 
her nails, too; and is that to love, honour, and cherish, I ask 

ou that as a man and a member of the Church of England ? 

ut there’s more. A fellah creature’s life might hang on your 
nail. Suppose you take your walks abroad in the k, and 
see a fellah hanging himself up by a tree. Out comes your 
knife, and down you cut him; give him some tin and a tract, 
and he lives pas and happy ever afterwards. But suppose 
when a fellah pulls out his knife his nail’s broke, and he can’t 
open his knife. There is a situation, and the poor fellah’s ex- 
ecuted because a fool of a washerwoman would starch the 
other fellah’s button-holes. 

“ Well, old fellah, I have discovered a dodge to do the wash- 
erwoman. Don’t mean to cheat them, quite the reverse ; 
and Georgina looks over the books re ay every Monday 
morning, and if a handkerchief is aiming, on’t she come 
down like thunder and lightning onthe woman (I say, I wrote 
this when her back was turned, and now she wants it scratched 
out, as if it wasn’t a credit to her to look after the house)— 
let’s see. Well, as I was saying, I have found a way to save 
your nails. This is it. Just take the collar, don’t you see, and 
dip just the tips, where the holes are, into water for half a mi- 
nute. Softens the starch, my dear fellah, you button the thin 
limp and easy, and it’s dry in a minute, and all serene, an 
your nails are safe, and you can open your knife. Georgina 
sends her love, and says I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
writing about such nonsense, but that as I will write, she has 
made my letter as straightforward as my circumsomething 
nature will permit. Like her im nence, ain't it, but she 
ain’t halfa bad one.” — Letter from Dundreary to Mr. Punch. 


CAUTION TO THE CoRPULENT.—Where a decidedly fat man 
not only gets rid, by diet and severe exercise, of much of his 
superficial fat, but also improves his wind greatly. a consid- 
erable absorption of fat has taken place ; and ifthis result could 
be constantly obtained without any simultaneous damage, 
the Oxford trainer might fairly rank as one of the most useful 
of physicians. But against view there must be set one 
very serious consideration. Large deposits of fat upon the 
surface of the heart are in very many cases combined with a 
state of things which is different in its nature, and even more 
serious in the results which it produces. “ Fatty degenera- 
tion” of muscular fibres is a condition which may occur in 
any portion of the muscular pe but which specially effects 
the muscles which build up the heart and on which its action 
depends; and its effect, as may easily be imagined, is to ren- 
der every burdle of fibres so changed weaker in its action 
and more liable to rupture or other serious damage. Now, 
when muscle has once developed this condition, it is not in a 
state to be benefitted by powerful exercise, as the biceps of a 
blacksmith might be by strenuous hammering. If urged while 
in this state to extra efforts, it will only take the more rapidly 
the downward course of organic degradation, and serious dis- 
aster may be the result of measures which, prima facie, might 
be supposed to afford the best prospect of permanent benefit 
to health and activity. That this result actually does follow 
the indiscriminate use of violent exercise is well known to 
physicians. Many a crack oarsman, who, although originally 
a heavy man, p himself on having reduced himself by 





“When?” “Last year.” “For what?” “I was going along 
the Boulevard intone, and, as there were numbers 


Sere ameieg Sok the races, I was in my course 
for more than half an hour by the long line of carri ” On 
receiving this answer the President ordered the of the 
case to be postponed for a week. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 748.—By Herr Sauberlich. 











WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 747. 


White. Black. 
1PtoK3 | 1PtoK B4 
2PtoK B4 2 P tks 
3 PtoK BS 3 K tks B 
4RtoQB | 4KtoK4 
5 R mates. 


Game played between Mr. F. H. Lewis and another amateur: 


Black (L.) White (C.) Black (L.) White (C.) 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 nt had fe PtoK Kt8 
2PtoQ4 PtoK3 19 Pto KKt4 KtoR2 
SPtoKB4 PtksQP at bow K Kt to K 2] 
4 Qtks P Kt toQB3 21 PtoK R4 Sb se 
¥ he KttoK B3 22 K to Kt2 toB3 
6 oe PtoQ3 23 QtoBd K to Kt2 
TBtoKS BtoK2 24 QtoB6,ch KtoR2 
EEL TH Pto QR3 23 PtoK R5 face 
9 KttoK BS Castles 26 K to Kt 3 tks B 
10 Castle KttoK Kt5 |27 Ptks R P tks P 
ll QtoK2 Bto K Bs 28 P tke P to Kt5 
122 PtoKR3 = Kt tks B 29 KttoR4 to B6 
13 Q tks Kt B tks Kt 30 RtoK3 tto Kt 
14 P tks B toQR4 ET te. R tks Q 
15 PtoQB4 to Q2 32 RtksR,ch KtoR 
16 PtoK 5 P tks 83 Kt mates 

17 PtksP PtoK RS 








Herculean efforts to “ working trim,” has unc y 
to himself, been fatally increasing a degeneration of the heart- 
tissue which had already commenced. [ have been assured by 
physicians who have the best reason to know, that this 
is most serious, from the increasing reckless style of 
training which at present prevails at the universities. Violent 
muscular exercise, and especially such rw increases 
the force and rapidity of the heart's n, is in my opini 


Srowaways.—On Friday, at the Liverpool Police Court, 
twenty-five men were brought up charged with stowing them- 
selves away in the Inman Company's steamship 1 
from Queenstown to New York. The stowaways made their 
appearance when the ship was out in the Atlantic; they were 
carried to New York, and thence sent back to Liverpool in 





not the — eure for corpulence. But moderate exercise, 
prolon or a considerable period each day, but yet stopping 
short of fatigue, is most necessary. —Cornhill Magazine. 


Tue YEAR or NINEs; THEIR ConseQuEeNcEs.—We extract 
the following from Ze Nord :—“ An ingenious arithmetician 
has made the following calculations, in virtue of which he pro- 
= to call the year 1863 the year of nines. Add the two 

t figures of the year, 1 and 8, and you have the total 9; the 
two last figures, 6 and 8 give the same result. Place the two 
figures 1, 8, under 6,3, and add, when you will have 81, which 
two figures united give 9. Subtract, on the other hand, 18 
from 63, there re 45, the union of which make 9. Divide 
68 by 18, the quotient is 3, and the remainder 9. Multipiy the 
four figures 1, 8,6, 3, one by the other, and the result is 144, 
which numbers together make 9. Add the figures 1, 8, 6, 3, 
together, when you will get 18, which cyphers together give 
9. Divide 1863 by 9, the quotient is 207, which three figures 

ual 9." The combinations are infinite, and the author con- 
siders from them that this year is essentially one of revolutions 
—attendu que c’est sans contredit l'année o0 depuis des siecles 
ou aura vu le plus de neuf. 





Larce Arrivat or Corron at |LrvERPooL.—The nu- 
merous arrivals of cotton laden ships were considerably aug- 
mented by the arrivals of yesterday, as no less than five cot- 
ten laden vessels were reported us arriving; of these three 
were from China, the Wm. Fairbairn, Express, and Paimers- 
ton, Sa ae to the amount of about 13,000 bales. 
The James Livesay, from Bombay, brought 4,799 bales, and 
the Sulina, from Maranham, has also a large number of bales, 
but the exact quantity cannot yet beascertained. During the 
past week the arrivals have been scarcely less numerous, three 
vessels from China having brought 5,831 bales; six from Bom- 
bay, 28,746 bales ; one from Tutocorin, 3,768 bales; one from 
Matamoras, 240 bales; while from Alexandria, Pernambuco, 
and Barcelona, we have about 2,000 bales, making a total of 
imports since this Cay week of about 30,583 bales. There are 
several vessels now fully due from China with of cot- 
- and may be looked for every tide.— Liverpool Post, April 





BAFFLING A Macistrate.—The Paris Entr'acte relates the 
following curious dialogue which occurred recently before 
one of the police tribunals between the President and a pris- 


oner charged with some minor offence :—President.—* Pris-| 


oner, have you ever been condemned?” “ Yes, sir.” “State 
under what circumstances.” “ When 12 of age I had an 
attack of inflammation of the chest, and was condemned by 
three doctors.” “ You do not understand me. I ask whether 
you have ever been proceeded against ?” “ Yes, sir.” “Tell me 
the particulars.” “Most willingly. One day when taking a 
walk in the country, I was most viclently proceeded against 
by a savage dog.” “ That is no answer to my question, what 
the court wishes to know is whether you have been arrested ?” 
“T have nothing to conceal, and I reply in the affirmative.” 


.| the st City of Washington, each of them being numbered 


in rotation with paint on the back. In the absence of the cap- 
tain of the Glasgow, they were discharged.—Scotsman. 





Marsu-Corron.—A correspondent of the Globe writes :— 
“It may not, perhaps, be generally known that, on many of 
the marsh lands of this country is to be met with, at this season 
of the year, growing and efflorescing in great exuberance, a 
dwarf plant of the Juncus family, known as the schenus albus, 
or ‘ white-flowering rush.’ When the buds of this plant ex- 
pand, the same develope a ball of pure white cotton, the fila- 
ments of which possess great strength and tenacity. The 
schenus albus is very prolific, and its flocculent properties, 
during the present stage of ‘ cotton famine,’ might be directed 
with advantage to several useful purposes.”— Ditto. 





Bap News ror Snars.—A Frenchman has, it is said, dis- 
covered an insoluble cement in the common snail. At the 
extremity of the snail’s body there is a little white bladder, 
containing a gelatinous, fat-looking substance. If this be ex- 
tracted, and the liquid applied to the edges of the broken 
glass or china, and time given for this natural cement to dry, 
the parts will hold together so firmly that the mended article 
is stronger at the united partsthan elsewhere. You may break 
the article, but cannot separate the parts. 





‘Tae Honove or Knientnoop.—Henry IV. of France was 
Pp d by the influential connections of a worthless fellow 
to confer on him the order of knighthood. He refused man 
times, but was at last compelled to yield. According to the 

prescribed formula, the new knight knelt down before the 
| monarch and said, “ Domine, non sum dignus.” “Well,” re- 
| plied Henri, uttering one of his familiar ventre-saint-gris, “ I 
| am aware of that, but your friends bothered me to such an ex- 
tent that I felt obliged to overlook the indignity which you 
acknowledge.” 


A Musica. Bep.—Several foreign journals speak of an in- 
| vention just D noy myes in Germany, namely, a musical bed, so 
| constructed that by means of a concealed piece of mechanism 
| the pressure of the body produces the softest on which 
| lasts long enough to lull one to sleep. At the head of the bed 
isa dial with a hand, which can be placed at whatever hour 
the person wishes to awake; and at the time fixed the bed 
plays a march of Spontini, with drums and cymbals, loud 
enough to wake the soundest sleeper. 














ENeiisa Orricers in AMAZON ReGmwtents—Commodore 
| Wilmot and Capt. Luce, R.N., met with a very kind reception 
| from the King of Dahomey. He told them he should be ob- 
liged to attack and try to take Abeokuta, as he had sworn to 
his father before he died to do so. He said that he could not 
break his word, but that after taking the place he would give 
it back to them. Commodore Wilmot describes the Amazons 
as being a very fine body of women, in the prime of life. 
They ase capital shots with rifle or musket, and the disci 

in their corps is very strict. They are not allowed to marry, 








and when one appears streets a 
walks in advance of her ; is a signal for the people ton, 
tire inside of their houses until 


self. They were left with the missionaries at Whydah. 
King said it would be absurd of him to take money to 4 
away with the trafficking in slaves, as it was an old custony 
the country, and were he to put it down he would be imm,. 
diatel poisoned for his pains. Smallpox had broken Out amon 
the natives at Lagos.— Letter from Sierra Leone. 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Grand Orchestral and Vocal Concert, 
BY MR. ROBERT GOLDBECK, 
TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 19, 1863, 
On which ion will be repeated Goldbeck’s Grand Symphony, 
VICTORIA, 
PEACE, STRUGGLE, AND TRIUMPH. 
Mr. G. will be assisted by Mme. BERTHA JOHANNSEN, Messrs § 
B. MILLs and Tuzopore Tuomas, and Mr. H. C. Tian. 


Tickets, $1 to all parts of the house, to be had at Beer an 
Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, Scharfenberg and Luis, No. % 
Broadway, at Sibell and Salisbury’s, No. 7 Nassau Street, and all th 
principal Music Stores. 








BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHINC. 
THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY, 
Now Ready. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
Corner of Broadway and Warren St. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 


AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
oF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRaAaNDRETH Hovse, 
Offers a large Assortment of 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 
IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 


pes are man ured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stock, and st d to suit cust . 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
=" single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week's notice. 
"588 BROADWAY. 











T H E 
AMERICAN YOKE 
SHIRT 
{8 A NEW AND VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT, and GREAT. 
LY SUPERIOR to all others in the essential matters of 
Ease, Elegance, and Durability. 
They are manufactured only by 


DEVLIN & CoO. 
Corner Broadway and Grand Street, 
New York. 





JANTED—A PARTNER IN A FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ 
SCHOOL in this City. A certain amount of capital and 
satisfact as to ch and capability are indispen- 





Y|sable. Apply to Messrs. Miller & Mathews, No. 757 Broadway, 


corner of 8th Street. 


TO CRICKET AND BASE BALL PLAYERS. 
JEW STYLE OF SHOES FOR BALL PLAYING, BEST 
English Cricket re. and a large assortment of Fine 
French Calf Boots and Shoes with English Bend Soles, Ready 
Made and Made to Order, 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 
A’ GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 
18th 8t.,) Fine one Ww and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelope Manufactory. 


J. N. Gimbrede—Se ur N. Gimbrede, 
Enxvetope Makers, Carp ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS. 


ARMY SHIRTS! — ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Gaperter Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


per dozen. 
ak, Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
rt making. 














YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpes Lae. 


Station 
pline | Orders ive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 
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